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PREFACE. 

DHIS volume needs little introdaction. The 
subject of it is no longer new; it is no 
longer deemed unimportant*. Becent events 
have thrust it upon the consideration of 
those most unwilliog to notice it. The 
workman has, during the last few years, 
asserted his "rights" in a manner that 
could not fail to arrest the attention of the mas- 
ters, although it might not win their favour. The 
i-esult of this unwonted energy has been disastrous 
to all concerned. The loss of money on both sides 
has been enormous; the objects obtained by this 
sacrifice of very doubtful stability, and still more 
questionable utility. It is not the writer's purpose 
to decide the dispute, nor to determine which of the 
disputants is right, and which wrong. No doubt 
there have been faults on both sides, and faults there 
will continue to be, until the relationship between 
the two is better imderstood. In the meantime, it 
may be well to prove that the exercise of rights is 
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not always wise, or at least that there is a way of 
exercising them which is sure to be productive of 
harm. 

To point out the present defects in the relationship 
between the employer and the employed, to show 
how ineffectual are the means commonly adopted 
by the latter to remedy these defects, and to suggest 
other modes of cure, are the objects of this book. 
The writer has had some acquaintance with working 
men, and knows from themselves what their true 
difficulties are ; knows that these are not such as 
they commonly complain of, and that they may be 
remedied by the men themselves without personal 
loss, and without inflicting loss upon the masters. 

The brief sketch of the history of service in 
various ages will be interesting to at least one class 
of readera. iSome of the facts mentioned in the 
first and second chapters will be new to working 
men. Possibly when they hear what their brethren 
in former ages had to endure, they will be less 
discontented with their actual lot. At all events, 
when they see how much progress has been made 
already in the improvement of their condition, they 
will be more hopeful of future amendment. 

The remedies proposed for certain specific difficul- 
ties possess the advantage of having been practically 
tried and found efficient on a small scale. There is 
nothing to prevent their general application. 

This book is intended for the higher class of work- 
men ; for artisans and operatives earning from 20s. 
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a week and upwards. Example always descends ; 
and if we can persuade this class to live peaceably 
with their employers, there is little fear but tliat 
the ordinary day-labourer will be equally well dis- 
posed. If any apology be needed for this book, it 
must be found in the great importance of its subject. 
The class of skilled workmen is numerically large, 
and socially influential. Its relations with the class , 
above it are by no means satisfactory. Political 
economy and legislation have as yet failed to heal 
the longHstanding difficulties between the two. It 
remains to be seen whether a practical application of 
the principles of Christianity to all matter arising 
between the employers and the employed will be 
more successful. 

8, Lansdowne Crescent, 
November 20, 1860. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" Tjrranny is worse for the tyrants than the slaves." 

*- ElBY. F. D. Mauricb. 




HEN we consider service as it was in past 
days we are struck by the fact that diver- 
sity of social condition has always been the 
necessary consequence of our very consti- 
tution. There were then, and there are 
now, different degrees of mental capacity, 
varieties of temperament and character ; 
and unless the inward as well as the outward life 
could have been reduced to the same dull level of 
perfect uniformity, class divisions were unavoidable. 
Let us suppose a world containing millions of in- 
telligent beings formed so exactly alike that if we 
knew one we knew all. Even the most strenuous 
advocate for equality would scarcely vote for a society 
framed upon such a model. The ever-varying sky, 
the changing seasons, the freshening and fading 
leaves, the flowers that open and wither so soon to 
make way for others, the waxing and waning moon, 
all that comes of nature, seem to be arranged with 
a view to gratify the love of variety which is instinc- 
tive in the human mind. 

" Would it not save trouble," a little girl remarked 
one day, " if the same leaves always stayed on the 
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trees, instead of having to make fresh ones every 
year ?" " Yes, certainly, little prosaic one ; but the 
object of God's government is the happiness of the 
creature," and not the sparing of the Creator. As 
nature makes no resistance to the mandates of her 
Maker, but yields willing obedience, the dispensation 
of change and variety is accomplished without con- 
fusion. Though no tapping of the trowel is heard, 
nor the sound of the hammer, nor the turning of the 
wheel or spindle, the flowers in their appointed time 
appear in the earth, " the fig-tree putteth forth her 
green figs, and the vines with the tender grape give 
a good smell." At the word of command these all 
return again to their quiet beds, and we speak of 
them as dead ; but no — though their reign of beauty 
is over, and they can no longer gratify ajid shelter 
man or beast, yet, as if in ^thankfulness for past 
enjoyment, they are noiselessly returning to the soil 
the sustenance which they borrowed, and strength- 
ening it for future demands. In every department 
of nature where perfect obedience can be insured, 
there is perfect order, beauty, and adaptation. A 
gentleman who had devoted many years to the study 
of geology and botany, was once asked why he con- 
fined his attention so exclusively to inanimate nature, 
whilst upon his fellow-beings he seemed to bestow 
neither thought nor care. His reply was, " The more 
deeply I investigate the world of nature, the more 
profoundly am I impressed with the wisdom and 
power of the Creator and Designer of all things ; but 
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as soon as I pass from this to the study of man, all 
seems to me confusion. The result of investigation 
there is to distress and confound me, and I gladly 
turn from it to the perfect order and undeviat- 
ing regularity which pervade the whole system of 
nature." 

Must we then infer from all this, that the wisdom 
which has stamped its own perfection on the life of 
every bird that flies, and every flower that blows, has 
been at fault in respect to the government and con- 
dition of men ? Has this division of mankind into 
classes been a mistake, or may it not rather be looked 
upon as the natural result of a predetermined order 
which was intended to promote in every way the 
happiness of the human race ? But, alas for poor 
humanity ! 

" Some flow*rets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all." 

Had sin never entered, we should still have had ser- 
vice ; for even in glory one star differeth from another. 
But what a history would that service have made, 
when the motto for all would have been, " By love 
serve one another." Would that we had to write 
this instead of the dark pages that must now follow 
in the early history of service before it was relieved 
by the proclamation that " the poor have the gospel 
preached unto them." 

Long before it could have been written of the 
father of the first family, " and he died," the dis- 
tinction of serving and served had no doubt made 
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its appearance. Some members of his family, en- 
dowed with more strength, courage, or capacity, than 
the rest, would have taken upon themselves the 
charge of the weaker ones. " So they ought," you 
say ; " that was no more than their duty." " That is 
very fine," replies the stronger; "but if we are 
always to be encumbered in this way, and have so 
many weak ones depending upon us, how long are 
we to remain strong ?" It must be remembered, that 
in the early days of society capital is unknown, pro- 
perty is insecure, violence universal, and that there 
is no security for the weaker members but in the pro- 
tection by their superiors. They know this, and feel 
it is to their interest to uphold the strong hand upon 
which they depend. They consult together, there- 
fore, how this can be done, and finally resolve to 
ofifer to work for him, to become tillers of the ground, 
guardians of his cattle, and to accompany him in his 
wars of revenge or extermination. In return for 
this the strong man promises to provide for their 
wants, to give them food and clothing, and to pro- 
tect them from cruel and bloodthirsty foes. Alison, 
when speaking of the early days of slavery, says, 
"This institution, however odious its name justly 
becomes in later times, is not an evil when it first 
arises ; it only becomes such by being continued in 
circumstances different from those in which it ori- 
ginated, and in periods when the protection and 
secure sustenance it affords to the weak are no longer 
required." How miserable soever the condition of 
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slaves may have been in those nnrolj times, tber 
were incomparably better off than they would have 
been if they had incurred the destitution of freedom. 
The earliest wars dictated by the savage passions 
of the human breast were wars of extermination. 
The victor sought only to satiate his wrath by the 
blood of the vanquished. Prisoners taken in the hot 
pursuit by those who followed up the victory were 
brought back and slain at the feet of the conqueror. 
We may suppose that on one occasion those prisoners 
are unusually numerous. One company after another 
of those stalwart men are brought into the presence 
of the conqueror. There they stand, the life-blood 
coursing healthfully through their veins, the well- 
proportioned figure, the strong arm, the fleet limb, 
all indicating great physical power. The conqueror 
looks at them ; he hesitates to give 'the command 
which would in a few minutes reduce all this power 
to the level of the dust, and make it of no more value 
than dust to him. Suddenly the recollection comes 
into his mind, — How much he has lately been wish- 
ing to extend his territory, increase his flocks and 
herds, or take his revenge upon some troublesome 
neighbours ; but he has lackeni the power to carry 
out those wishes : would not the strong men now 
cowering before him just answer his purpose? would 
not this be just the time to strike a bargain with 
them, and offer to spare their lives on condition of 
their becoming his bondsmen, and wearing out the 
remainder of their lives in his service ? The offer is 
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made. Ab, sad alternative 1 but what wUl not men 
give in exchange for their lives ; it is accepted, and 
henceforth they are his, not their own. 

The news of this unheard-of proceeding spreads 
fast. One chief conveys it to another, and all say. 
What a good thought I we will do the same, for if we 
do not want to use our captives, we can sell them to 
those who do ; they will thus form a valuable portion 
of our property, and hence it came to pass that what 
was at first looked upon as a matter of mutual con- 
venience, — the one party giving what he could spare 
in the way of labour, in return for protection and 
maintenance from the other, becomes only absolute 
possession on the one side, and absolute surrender on 
the other. 

The two classes of society are henceforth prin- 
cipally distinguished as master and slave. Let us 
pause for a moment and dwell upon this institution 
of man. Let us see what it is, and what are its 
results. We may learn many lessons from the ob- 
servations, and perhaps get a more correct view of 
what the government of man becomes when no light 
from above is suffered to fall upon his statute-book. 

The subject of slavery, treated in all its aspects 
and bearings, is in itself sufficient to fill many 
volumes. The administration of the system varies 
considerably under different governments, is affected 
by climate and custom, and, though degrading alike 
in its ultimate influence to both parties, it is still 
somewhat under the control of exterior circumstances. 
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It is by no means our intention to go deeply into the 
subject. We shall be able to find all the illustra- 
tions we are seeking without wandering from one 
country to another. 

Let us place ourselves at Kome, and see what 
slavery was there, and what it did for the citizens of 
the seven-hilled city. 

That old city resembles the modern city very 
much in this respect, that it abounded with those 
who will be rich, heedless if, in so becoming, they 
pierce themselves through with many sorrows. The 
traffic in human flesh has generally been a fruitful 
source of wealth, indeed so fruitful that, as long as 
there is a demand for the article, there is little doubt 
but that it will be supplied. Man-stealing amongst 
the ancients was a thing of everyday occurrence ; 
but the supply was by no means left to this some- 
what precarious resource. Without waiting for 
more than the semblance of insult or injury, the 
terrible Roman army was marched into some neigh- 
bouring country to find " the land as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness." The love of conquest, the manifestation 
of power, had doubtless something to do with this 
readiness to fight ; but those who sent these armies 
forth could also calculate upon making enormous 
sums of money by the sale of prisoners taken in war. 
In the catnp, men were often sold for £3, who, when 
exposed for sale in the Roman market, would com- 
mand certainly not a less sum than £15. If a good 
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cook could be picked up he would be valued by his 
owner as worth £772. Nothing delighted those 
dealers in human flesh so much as the sound of 
war. Great excitement instantly prevailed. What 
mattered the blood and groans and te£u:s of so many 
of those fallen creatures, so long as to them they 
yielded a golden harvest, and were the speediest 
way of acquiring large fortunes ? Again, those who 
refused to give up their names for enrolment in the 
militia, were beaten and sold into bondage beyond 
the Tabor, as unworthy to enjoy that liberty for 
which they were not ready to fight Unhealthy in- 
fants were exposed for sale, since the displeasure of 
the gods was supposed to be evinced by the infliction 
of decrepitude, and to be a sufficient indication that 
the child was born with too base a nature to be 
intrusted with freedom. Parents sometimes freed 
themselves from the debtors' claims by selling their 
children as slaves to the highest bidder. 

The status of individuals in society was decided 
then not so much by the number of his establish- 
ments, carriages, or by what appointments he might 
hold, but by the number of slaves in his possession. 
Some very rich individuals are said to have held as 
many as 10,000 of their fellow-creatures in bondage. 
In the reign of Augustus, a freedman, who had sus- 
tained great losses during the civil war, left 4000 
slaves, besides other property. When the wife of 
Apuleius gave up the smaller part of her estate to her 
son, 400 slaves formed one of the items surrendered. 
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They were indeed one of the chief signs of opu- 
lence* 

We learn from the laws respecting marriage that 
slaves formed the principal article of the lady's 
dowry. As soon as it was known that a fair damsel 
would bring many slaves in her train, her hand was 
eagerly sought, and he was accounted a fortunate 
man who secured the envied possessor of such a 
prize. 

The general treatment of slaves, no doubt, varied 
according to the circumstances and temperament of 
diflTerent masters. But, in an age when the habits 
and customs of society strengthened the animal pro- 
pensities almost to the exclusion of the moral and 
intellectual faculties, we have reason to fear that the 
deeds of brutality and cruelty which darken the pages 
of history have been only too faithfully recorded. 

The single fact that the shows of the amphitheatre 
were amongst the favourite amusements of that time, 
suflBiciently indicates the low and savage taste which 
must have prevailed. The announcement that men 
and beasts, or men and men, might be seen tearing 
each other to pieces, was sufficient to draw together 
vast crowds, and the theatres were most skilfully ar- 
ranged, so that none might be prevented seeing what 
they so eagerly sought to witness. It need hardly be 
said that the combatants were slaves, and so many 
were sacrificed in this way that the Emperor Augus- 
tus, more humane than others, forbade magistrates to 
give shows of gladiators above twice in one year, or of 
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more than forty pairs at a time. All Emperors were 
not so considerate. Julius CaBsar exhibited at once 
\V2i) pairs ; Trajan exhibited them for 123 days, in 
the course of which time 10,000 gladiators fought. 

In administering their penal laws the Bomans 
made the rank of the offenders the measure of his 
j)UiiiHhmcnt : the lower the culprit, the more severe 
was his pain. Crucifixion and hanging were reserved 
f(;r nlavoH and the vilest malefactors ; and, late in the 
lOnipiro, burning alive was employed. The credibility 
of witn(»SH0H was determined by the bare circumstance 
of their rank in society. Any person who wished to 
luivo the tcHiimony of a slave might obtain it by 
applying for it, and giving sufficient security to the 
tnuNt^jr for full reparation of any damage he might 
RUHtain by the death or injury of the slave from 
••(rr(!tH of ilio torture his examiners might deem it 
iinc'C'MMary to inflict. 

Tlio hIhvc himsolf had no protection from the 
iivHtico, riif^o, or lust of the master, whose authority 
wiiM founded on absolute possession. He could not 
riifnr into matrimony even with one of his own 
rank ; Huch unions as tliey made were of an imperfect 
nature, the violation of which was not accounted 
luhiltery. They had no power over their children. 
If II hlavo spoke, coughed, or sneezed at forbidden 
tinien, ho would be flogged by a severe master. 
Tho toilet of a lady of fashion was a terrible ordeal 
for hiw tire-woman, who suffered for each curl unbe- 
itomingly arranged, and was punished for the fault 
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of the mirror, or for the lack of enthusiasm in ad- 
mirers, or rather for those who were expected to be 
admirers. 

Whips and thongs of hide or leather were kept 
hanging up as a terror to offenders, and a ready 
means of vengeance ; and the suffering which a 
Roman lady could inflict with those instruments 
of torture was infinitely beyond the power of any 
modem female cruelty, for the development of the 
muscles was made with the Bomans the first point 
of education, instead of, as with us, the last.^ The 
whips and thongs were wielded by no gentle hand ; 
and when the hours of gaiety had passed away, and 
the mistress returned to sleep soundly after excite- 
ment and fatigue, the time went heavily to the 
poor slave kept awake by the anguish of unhealed 
wounds. 

Field labourers were dealt >vith even more harshly 
than those employed in domestic life. They worked 
for the most part in irons, and the torturer was a 
recognised oflScial in a large establishment. 

It was once a question for ingenious disputation 

• The Romans were well aware of the fact that a hardy race must 
be bom of healthful mothers, and consequently any usage or practice 
which was likely to affect injuriously the health of women was viewed 
by the State with suspicion. Frequent bathing was enjoined by law. 
For centuries preceding the degenerate age that was followed by the 
decline and fall of this great empire, the punishment of death was 
awarded to any mother detected in indulging in the use of intoxicating 
drinks. The effect of this rigorous regimen was that the men and 
women of those days were as giants for strength compared to the 
effeminate specimens of humanity which society now exhibits. 
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whether, in order to lighten a vessel in storm, a horse 
or a slave should be sacrificed. It was decided that 
that should go which was of the least value to the 
master. On one occasion the whole of the slaves, 
amounting to 400, belonging to one establishment, 
were executed for not preventing their master's 
murder. So deeply rooted was the idea in the mind 
of every Roman, that a slave was a thing to be dis- 
posed of, that even Cicero speaks of his own regret 
at the loss of a favourite and gifted domestic as being 
greater than he ought to have felt for a slave. 

We naturally ask, What were the eflfects of this 
institution upon society ? Society at that time was 
divided into two classes, the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. We will first observe its influence upon 
the oppressed. 

As no benefit could accrue to the master from 
his hewer of wood and drawer of water being able 
to read and write, slaves were, with very rare ex- 
ceptions, loft totally uneducated. Their associations 
were necessarily of the lowest description ; and as 
the soul of a slave, if he was supposed to have any, 
would bo deemed even less worthy of consideration 
than the body, he was denied even the semblance 
of religious instruction. The Roman warrior prayed 
to his Mars, the agriculturist to Ceres, the mer- 
chant to Mercury, the artificer to Vulcan, the lover 
to Venus ; but for the slave there was no God. 

The hopelessness of their position shut out from 
them one of the strongest inducements to the attain- 
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ment of excellence in any department. The skill, 
industry, and Bobriety which will often lift an Eng- 
lish laboarer into a higher position, in the case of the 
slave benefited only the master, and that master, too, 
one whom he had often every reason to injure rather 
than to serve. The only object in life for the slave 
was to extract as much enjoyment as possible out 
of the present hour ; and if thieving and lying were 
the only means by which he could obtain these 
enjoyments, why should he not thieve and lie ? 
Plutarch justly calls lying the vice of slaves: in 
fact, without some very strong moral or religious 
counteraction, this vice will always be the resource 
of the weak against oppression. Horace gives a sad 
idea of the fraud and plunder that went on in the 
houses of the wealthy. Various arts were used to 
prevent these petty depredations. Earnest and deep 
consultations were held amongst masters as to how 
to meet this diflBculty, and they were applauded for 
their wisdom when they decided that the best way 
would be to sow discord amongst the slaves, to 
prevent them combining against the interest of the 
master. It came to be said almost proverbially that 
the slaves were foes, and a curious epitaph remains, 
which the deceased had ordered to be placed on his 
tomb, to the effect that he was glad to escape by 
death from the thraldom of his slaves. 

The influence of slavery upon the Komans them- 
selves may be seen in the character and manners 
of both the high and the low ranks of freemen. 
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Licentiousness in the former, idleness in the latter, 
and cruelty in both, were no doubt much increased 
by the presence of a vast multitude of slaves, who 
had little free will, and who in fact, to some extent, 
were kept as victims upon whom those vices could 
be safely expended. But one of the worst results of 
the system was that manual labour beii^ habitually 
fiHROciated with everything that was low, work of all 
kinds, so far from being revered and honoured, was 
looked ui)on as something to be avoided as degrading 
in the extreme, and fit only for slaves. The meaning 
that the word slavish has obtained in our dictionaries 
is sufficient to prove this; it is there defined as 
" Bcrvile, mean, base ;" and as in the times to which 
we refer, labour and slavery were inseparably con- 
nected, it is not surprising that the one should have 
dragged the other down to its own level, and that 
both were regarded as disgraceful. 

The prevalence of this unhappy idea was one of 
the great causes of the decline and fall of the Eoman 
Empire. The arrangement in this world that almost 
everything good and excellent and durable should 
come through labour, has not been without design. 
He who made us such as we are, knew that active 
and earnest employment is essential to the healthful 
condition both of mind and body ; and therefore, 
rather in love than in anger, is it provided that most 
of us have to earn our bread either by the sweat of the 
brow or the brain. This connexion of ideas, which 
led industry to be considered as degrading, produced 
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most disastrous effects especially upon the youth of 
Borne. 

The absence of occupation made them an easy 
prey to everything sensual and mean. A nation in 
the long-run must shape itself into greatness or little- 
ness according as the individuals composing it are 
great or little ; and thus this terrible disease of ener- 
vating sloth preyed upon this great nation, and 
brought about an irreparable decay. 

Another feature of this dark case remains to be 
mentioned, and that is the fear of retaliation which 
ever filled the mind of the oppressor. Gibbon men- 
tions that it was proposed at one time to discriminate 
the slaves by a peculiar habit, but it was justly 
apprehended that there was danger in acquainting 
them with their own numbers. Besides their great 
superiority in this respect, it must be remembered 
that thousands of those slaves had been obtained 
through the chances of war, had been accustomed to 
a life of independence, and were ever impatient to 
break and revenge their fetters. In fact, they could 
only be regarded as internal enemies, whose desperate 
insurrections had more than once reduced the Ee- 
public to the brink of destruction, and might any 
day be the means of involving the empire in uni- 
versal ruin. The constant dread of this, enhanced 
as it was by that inherent fear of the future which 
seemed to be one of the characteristics of the Koman 
mind, so much so, that historians have said of them, 
" the Eoman never ceased to be haunted and over- 
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Mwed by a vague seDse of his connexion with a dark 
and mysterious world;" — all this must have^made 
the life of ike oppressor so wretched that it may well 
be questioned whether the physical suffermgs endured 
by the poor slave were not more than equalled by 
the terrible forebodings, the anxious restless fears 
of the master. Nothing could exceed the horrors 
consequent on the insurrections of the slaves ; the 
cruelties committed on every side baffle all description. 
The insurgent slaves in Sicily, under Eunus, amounted 
to 70,000 men, of whom 20,000 are said to have 
fallen in the last conflict, and the rest to have been 
taken and crucified. But they had kept the field for 
six years against their oppressors, in the face of con- 
siderable forces, and at a time when Bome was very 
powerful, namely, ten years after the fall of Carthage. 

Alison remarks, slavery has been the ruin of all 
the states of antiquity. Blair, who has written on 
this subject, from whose History of Ancient Slavery 
we have obtained much valuable information, says, 
'' On the whole, then, if we consider that several of 
the corruptions by which Borne was undermined 
had their chief source in the institution of slavery, 
we must necessarily look upon it as one of the main 
causes of the decay of her empire. Such was service 
in the hands of man. Alas for the oppressor 1 Alas 
for the oppressed ! " 

It must have been when rising from the contem- 
plation of some such subject as this, that the wise 
man, taking his pen, wrote — 
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^^ So I returned, and considered all the oppressions 
that are done under the sun : and behold the tears 
of such as were oppressed, and they had no comforter ; 
and on the side of their oppressors there was power ; 
but they had no comforter. Wherefore I praised the 
dead which are already dead, more than the living 
which are yet alive. Yea, better is he than both 
they, which hath not yet been, who hath not seen 
the evil work that is done under the sun." 



CHAPTER II. 

% Sitxbnni of SittbunU. 



' A servant's form thou didst sustain, 
And with delight the law obey ; 
Thou didst endure amazing pain, 
While all our sorrows on thee lay." 




DHE inspired prophet has, in a few words, 
portrayed the state of society to which we 
have just referred, when he says, "Dark- 
ness shall cover the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the people." The Spirit of God guiding 
his pen enabled him to add, " But the Lord 
shall arise, and his glory shall be seen." 
There were a few thoughtful minds even in those 
days who regarded the confusion and suffering around 
them with , wonder and dismay. The tree that 
brought forth such fruits, so far from shedding a 
healing influence upon society, seemed as if it had 
grown up for the destruction of the nations, and as 
if it had been planted by the hands^of a foe. In 
fact the government of the world seemed to have 
passed altogether into the hands of its enemies. The 
rulers of the powers of darkness had covered it with 
their own element, for the gloom was universal and 
all-pervading, and had settled like a pall over the 
face of the whole earth. " Even as they did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge," He had left 
them to their pwn devices, and gave them time not 
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only to sow the seed of their own selecting, but to 
reap an abundant harvest, intending them thus to 
learn by sad experience that sin when it is finished 
bringeth forth death. 

One day a pupil and teacher sat gravely convers- 
ing together. The teacher, in his earnest pursuit 
after truth, had consulted legislators, philosophers, 
and poets ; he had toiled with some of them to con- 
struct a system whose top should reach unto heaven, 
but in vain, it reached only to the clouds. He 
longed for light, for truth. As a devotee he had 
sought for truth at the shrine of his God, he had 
gone with the priest to his altar of sacrifice, and he 
had repeated his prayer as he walked amidst the 
works and wonders of creation, yet he heard nothing 
that could satisfy him ; there was no answer but the 
faint and bewildering echo, "What is truth ?'* 

The pupil had that day more questions than usual, 
which he longed to have answered ; — a sacrifice was 
to be offered, but to whom ? for what ? A ceremony 
so solemn and imposing must surely mean some- 
thing ; it could neither be purposeless nor powerless. 
He and his teacher had offered it together before, 
and had " called upon the name of their God from 
morning even until noon, but there was no voice, 
nor any that answered." Must it ever be so ? Must 
that undefined mysterious dread of the future haunt 
him for ever ? and must all these inquiries, investi- 
gations, and aspirations, take them no further than 
to the foot of the altar of the Unknown God ? The 
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pupil loved his teacher, revered him, and believed 
that he could solve his difficulties if he would. He 
did not know that the heart of his beloved teacher 
was wellnigh bursting with grief, and that thoughts 
too deep for utterance kept him silent. Many of 
the -philosophers and sages of that day would have 
evaded such a difficulty by falsehood or subterfuge ; 
but the mind of this great man was incapable of 
such meanness. Aroused from a mournful survey of 
human ignorance, and turning with an air of de- 
spondency from every earthly resource, he simply 
advised his pupil for the future to forego the usual 
sacrifice until a teacher should be sent from on high. 
Yes, it must be so ; in asking for a teacher sent 
from God he was clothing the thought of a thousand 
minds, venting the secret and cherished language of 
unnumbered hearts ; and had he lived to that happy 
time when it could be said, " Blessed are your eyes 
that they see, and your ears that they hear the joyful 
sound," he would not from fear of the Jews, or the 
Bomans either, have contented himself with a stolen 
visit at night to the heavenly Teacher, but taking all 
his pupils with him — ^himself a pupil — they would 
have sat, day by day, at the feet of the Divine 
Master. How would the thoughtful face of the old 
man brighten as one gracious message after another 
reached his longing ears, as the light of the Sun of 
Kighteousness began to disperse the darkness over 
which he had so long mourned and lamented I We 
seem to see the lines of care in his face relaxing into 
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a smile^ as be turns to his pupils and says to them, 
'^ These words that He is speaking unto us, they are 
spirit and they are life." 

It would have been a precious gift indeed if tvords 
of truth only bad descended from on high. Amidst 
the accumulation of error they would have been as 
showers to the parched earth. But words had been 
tried before, and to those who received them they 
had proved a safe and sure guide, and then as now 
some had been able to say — 

" And in that Ught of life TU walk, 
Till travelling days are done." 

The stream which, when it begins its course, runs 
brightly and clearly, reflecting heaven on its bosom, 
and diffusing beauty and fertility on every side, in 
course of time becomes impregnated with the soil 
over which it passes, and the traveller looking at the 
thick and tinged waters can scarcely believe that it 
had its origin high up in the mountains, and once ran 
side by side with the pure river of the water of life, 
clear as crystal. The great Lawgiver descending upon 
the earth scarcely recognised " the blessings and the 
curse" as they had emanated from Him ; all trace of 
their Divine origin had nearly disappeared, and what 
was left was so obscured by rubbish, that He says, 
*^ Ye have made the commandment of God of none 
effect by your tradition. Howbeit, in vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men." 

Well, then, words alone had failed. Some could 
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not read them, some conld not understand them, 
many did not care for them. " We must live," they 
said ; " we have to provide for ourselves and for our 
households, to cultivate our lands, to carry on our 
merchandise ; in short, the battle of life is so urgent 
and so pressing, that if we stop to reason and specu- 
late, we shall be overreached in our schemes, and left 
behind in the race. We wish sometimes we could 
see better how to live, for our wisest and best ])lans 
often end in disappointment. It seems to us that 
as long as the world exists we must have buying and 
selling going on, ruling and serving, giving and re- 
ceiving, times of sickness and times of health, times 
of poverty and times of plenty ; and what are we 
to do ? how are we to act in all these varied cases ? 
our lives are so real, so difficult. What could any 
one know by simply looking on, of all our weariness 
and painfulness, of our dark hours of temptation, of 
our alternate fears and hopes, of our struggling days 
and anxious nights. It is the living spirit of sym- 
pathy we want, the brotherhood of feeling; the 
dead letter alone will profit us nothing." 

Yes, the Word must be made flesh and dwell 
amongst us. 

The news comes to some broken-hearted, toil- 
worn, weary man, who has long borne the yoke of 
the oppressor, that a heavenly visitant, in the form 
of man, may be expected. He hears all that may 
be said in silence ; no smile lights up his furrowed 
countenance ; the dark lines of care and sorrow are as 
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deep as ever, and, with a look of disappoiDtment, be 
picks up the tool that he had dropped, and prepares 
for a renewal of his toil. 

^* Do you not think this good news ?" says his in- 
formant. 

" Ah, yes, it may be to those whom it may con- 
cern ; but if this distinguished visitor, of whom you 
speak, comes at all, he wiU of course rank with the 
great ones of the earth, be will come as a king, and in 
his magnificence will exceed the highest splendour 
ever yet known. He will be the companion of those 
who are at such an immeasurable distance from us 
that no thought or words of sympathy ever pass 
between us. In fact, we have been looked upon as 
an inferior race, and can have nothing in common 
with such beings as you describe." 

" Listen again, weary one. He of whom we speak, 
though Lord of the world, is coming in the likeness 
of men ; all stations will be open to Him from which 
to choose ; but He will make Himself of no reputa- 
tion. He will take upon Himself the form of a 
servant, — your form, my poor friend. He has seen 
the affliction of such people as you ; He has heard 
your cry by reason of your taskmasters ; for He 
knows your sorrows, and He is coming to share them 
so completely with you, that, for a time. He will be 
known as the * Man of Sorrows.'" 

" Tell me, tell me, more about Him ! How will 
He make His first appearance ? What will He do, 
and what will the great people think about Him ?" 
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" He will come into this world as a little child ; His 
mother will be so poor that not even in the lowliest 
habitation amongst men will she find a place ; her 
child will be bom in a stable ; He will be brought np 
in a city so low and mean that the proverb said, 
" No good thing could come out of it." In His child- 
hood He will be subject unto His parents, and 
obedient unto them in all things. In His youth He 
will identify Himself with such as you ; He will, by 
His example, redeem labour from the degradation 
into which it has fallen, and, as the reputed son of a 
carpenter, He will qualify Himself by actual work 
fully to sympathize with the sons of toil. The best 
years of His manhood will be spent emphatically in 
service. Do the sick need to be healed ? He will 
be there as the good physician. Will the exhausted 
table need replenishing ? The basketful in His hands 
will become the banquet that will relieve the hunger 
of more than five thousand at once. The blind from 
Him will receive their sight, and deaf ears will be 
opened. He will attach to Himself a number of 
men as poor as Himself, who are obliged to work for 
flieir bread, and He will assist them in their various 
occupations. Those ignorant men He will patiently 
teaoh and instruct day after day ; sometimes they 
will be provokingly slow in comprehending His 
meaning, but He will not upbraid them ; He will 

k around, and, by the most familiar objects, so 

ifest His meaning that they cannot fail to under- 

He will have neither the means nor the 
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desire to employ any one to wait upon Himself, for 
the object of His life will be to minister to others, 
and not to be ministered unto. He will have no 
certain dwelling-place of His own, and there will be 
times when He will not know where to lay His 
head. The great people will say He is mad. They 
will murmur at Him for receiving poor people, and 
for sitting down to eat at the same table with them ; 
they will remind him of such and such an one, that 
* she is a sinner.' He will answer, ^ My mission on 
earth is to just such as her ; I am come not to con- 
demn such, but to bid them go and sin no more.'" 

" Tell me what will be the end of such a life ?" 

" Many people will be oflfended at Him. His pure 
and holy life, more than His words, will be a reproof 
to them, and they will wish to put Him to death. 
This they will find difficult, for the common people 
will hear him gladly, and will refuse to take any 
part against Him. At last a man who will long have 
called Himself His friend, will offer to betray Him 
to them if he is paid for it; so the great men 
will promise to give him thirty pieces of silver, just 
the price of a slave in that country, and then they 
will take Him and condemn Him to death, and He 
will be crucified." 

" Crucified ! Why, that is the death of ignominy 
reserved for such as us, and for the vilest of male- 
factors." 

*^ True, He will taste not only the bitterness of 
your life, but of your death also." 
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" Why, of what could they accuse Him ?" . 

" He had done no violence, neither was any deceit 
in His mouth ; He will he wounded for owr trans- 
gression. He will be bruised for (mr iniquities, not 
His own, the iniquity of us aM will be laid upon 
Him, and by His stripes we shall be healed. The 
night before He is crucified He will, with twelve of 
His more immediate friends, assemble in a large 
upper chamber, and there they will take together 
their last meal. They will have had a sorrowful 
and weary day; His companions will know that 
they are about to lose their friend, and He will 
know that the morrow is to be to Him a day of 
intolerable and indescribable agony. But He will 
not speak of this just then. He will look round 
the table, and will see that the countenances of His 
friends are worn and sad, so He will wait upon 
them himself; He will break the bread for them, 
and pour out wine for them to drink. These poor 
men will have no servants to perform kind offices 
for them, so He will be their servant. After sup- 
per, laying aside His garments, He will take a towel 
and gird Himself, and then He will wash their 
feet, and wipe them with the towel wherewith He 
is girded. Then He will think of what living 
words He can say to them to raise their drooping 
spirits ; He will remember how it cheers the part- 
ing hours to think of future and happy meetings, 
80 without referring to the cruel sufferings that must 
intervene. He will tell them that He is leaving them 
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to return to His Father's house from whence He 
came, and that there are many mansions there, and 
room enough and to spare, and that in His absence 
He will prepare a place for them, and come again 
and receive them unto Himself, that ' where He is 
they may be also/ " 

"Ah, how loving, how thoughtful, how kind ! they 
will surely love this dear friend in a way they had 
never done before, and will say to each other, * This 
love is wonderful, passing all of which we have ever 
heard/" 

" They will talk together, certainly, but not of Him ; 
He will observe many heads bent forward in earnest 
conversation, and He will pause to listen to their 
eager words ; but these will not be of Him ; He will 
be pouring out His soul unto death for them, but 
they heed it not. Strangest of all, there will be a 
strife going on amongst them, as to which of them 
shall be accounted greatest. It is hard to have the 
carefully-prepared gift returned as uncared for, 
undesired ; but, ah ! to have love, and such costly 
love, cast upon one side as scarcely worth a thought 
compared with the selfish aggrandizement of those for 
whom He has spent His life, and for whom He is 
about to die a painful death ! 

*' His soul, exceeding sorrowful before, will then be 
more sorrowful still, and the tears He had so often shed 
for others, will then for a moment have dropt over 
His own sorrows, but no words of anger or reproach 
will come even at that time of bitter disappointment ; 
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He will remember that as yet they only partially 
anderstood the meaning of His mission to earth, that 
the great truths He taught still fell on tlieir ears 
with the strangeness of a new revelation. Nor as 
yet will they be received into their minds, with a 
welcome of expected guests ; room has to be made 
for them, and time alone will enable those whom 
He has taught through His life long to accept these 
teachings as settled prmciples of action. He will 
know that, with all their mistakes, they really care 
for Him, and firmly believe that He is the most 
wonderful Being whom they ever conceived. They 
do not then fully comprehend what He says, so He 
will remind them that the greatness they admire 
in Him has borrowed none of its lustre from out- 
ward circumstances, for He will say, ' I am among 
you as he that serveth.' " 

"Ah, would that I had lived in the days that 
must follow such a life ; no more degradation and 
insult then for those who serve. ' It is enough for 
the disciple that he be as his Master, and the servant 
as his Lord/ " 



CHAPTER III. 



A CHAPTER WHICH OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN Uro>\ 
BUT WHICH IS NOT. 



" If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God." 

Jesus Christ. 




j)HERE was an old man who lived with hig 
son and daughter-in-law. They main- 
tained him very grudgingly, and at length 
the daughter told him he must go to the 
poor-house. The old man found his little 
grandson, and begged him to fetch the 
coverlet from his bed, that he might wrap 
it round him, and go begging. The child ran to his 
grandfather's bed, and carried the coverlet to his 
father that it might be cut in two ; " Because," he 
said, " half will be enough for grandfather, and per- 
haps you will want the other half when I am a man 
and turn you out of doors." 

There is a certain aged parent whose wrongs and 
sorrows, suffered at the hands of his stalwart son, are 
repeatedly poured into our ears and fill our hearts 
with sadness. Again and again do we hear of the 
oppressions perpetrated by Capital upon Labour ; 
and when we observe the defensive position assumed 
by the latter, the unions and combinations established 
with a view to self-protection, it would seem as if 
there were a deliberate intention of prolonging the 
feud from generation to generation. 
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Almost every wise thing that can be said about 
the impolicy and impropriety of parties so nearly 
connected as parent and child living at variance, 
might with equal truth be used as an argument 
against the continuance of this standing quan*el 
between Capital and Labour. When we have seen 
the impudent and audacious son, Capital, using his 
vigour and power to coerce and bind, and trample 
and crush poor Labour to the very dust, we have 
been inclined to say to him, " Honour thy good 
father Labour, O Capital, or it may not always be 
well with thee in the land of the living f and when 
we have seen the old father, Labour, needlessly 
aggravating, querulous, selfish, and discontented, we 
would say to him, " Do not provoke to wrath, make 
friends with your powerful son, and lean upon the 
staff that may otherwise become a rod." 

It is scarcely correct to speak of Labour and 
Capital as relations : they are as nearly one as the 
different parts of a tree combine to make the whole. 
We remember reading in one of our nursery books 
" The History of a Tree, written by itself.'' In this 
narrative the roots are described as making a grand 
oration to the fruit. They thank it for the ample 
justice it does to the sustenance which they are ever 
seeking to provide for it ; they add that when they 
feel inclined to complain that all their elaborate work 
must be accomplished out of sight, they are reconciled 
by the thought of the universal appreciation of those 
who enjoy the result of their labour. The fruit was 
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equally polite, and remarked how it delighted to 
honour those from whom it received so much, and 
that it ever took advantage of its position of near- 
ne€M3 to the blue sky to pray for blessings on the 
patient toilers below. 

The locality of this elegant and learned tree was 
not given, or we would have advised both capitalist 
and labourer to sit under its shade and learn some 
of its beautiflil lessons. 

We have been frequently reminded by kind friends 
that we shall never be able to do justice to the sub- 
ject we have taken in hand unless we study political 
economy. We have been trying for some time past 
to profit by this advice, and have been reading one 
book after another ; but we are quite sure that, either 
from natural obtuseness, or because we have habi- 
tuated ourselves to observe and reason from facts 
more than from theories, we could never write a 
chapter on political economy which would be worth 
reading ; and, however mortifying it may be to us 
to make such a statement, we think it better to 
assign the real reason for what some may regard as 
a great omission. 

As far as our limited capacity has enabled us to 
go into the science, we have been followed by the 
idea of incompleteness. Every definition seemed to 
be perfect, and would no doubt have been satisfactory 
to persons of larger comprehension; but we have 
felt all along as if we were contemplating some 
elaborate figure whose every bone, muscle, and sinew 
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was perfectly defined, so that no improvement in the 
outward form could be suggested ; yet in spite of 
this we felt that something was wanting. At last, 
after a more attentive survey of the figure, we one 
day discovered that it had no heart. We pointed 
this out to a scientific friend, and asked if to supply 
this omission would not be an improvement. He 
laughed, and said that in the political body such an 
addition could not be allowed, as it would exercise a 
disturbing influence. We said we would watch for 
ourselves and see if the figure worked, as it was, un- 
disturbed. We have watched, and the result has 
rather confirmed than removed our diflSiculty. The 
grating sounds we heard convinced us that the 
machine moved with difficulty ; and indeed we saw 
it sometimes come to a full stop. We observed 
that on these occasions the head loudly protested 
that the limbs, especially "the hands," were at fault ; 
the hands were just as certain that nothing could 
work well with such a head. We, looking on, 
still retain our belief that much of this confusion 
arises from the absence of a heart ; but as we have 
previously been laughed at for expressing such an 
opinion, we think we had better keep it to ourselves, 
only, like the parrot who was not allowed to speak, 
" we think the more.'' 



CHAPTER IV. 

mtll i^gttn 3nU Wian. 

" Wouldst thou do harm, and still unharmed thyself abide ; 
None struck another yet, except through his own side." 

Trench. 




FEW days ago we were attracted by a letter 
in the Western Morning News, signed 
" One who works with his hands." Being 
always interested in knowing what passes 
in the heads of those who are working with 
their hands, we gave the letter a careful 
reading. The following observation struck 
us very much : '' If the working men were to save 
like their masters, and the masters to spend like the 
working men, in the course of two or three years 
their respective positions would be reversed." 

Now, we do not particularly care about this re- 
versing of positions. The building up which depends 
upon a pulling down is a kind of architecture with 
which we do not care to meddle. We do not believe 
in the necessity of having a down-trodden class at all. 
The more money the working class have to spend 
upon useful, and even ornamental things, the better 
it must be for trades-people ; these in their turn 
will be able tx) expend more, and this increase of 
activity and prosperity must infuse life and cheerful- 
ness through the whole of society. 
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But the question arises, how is this desirable end 
to be attained ? Many years ago we remember 
reading in an old newspaper some lines about mas- 
ters, which were said to be written by a servant, of 
which the following formed a part : 

" If they are rich, how came they so ? 
Because they laboured hard and well 
To catch the rain whene'er it felL" 

As our knowledge of the world and its ways had not 
at that time been very extensive, we thought we had 
obtained possession of something important and con- 
clusive, and frequently quoted the lines, expecting 
them to carry much weight But a longer and 
deeper experience has shown us that many who work 
both hard and well, and catch a great deal of rain, 
are nevertheless amongst the most deplorable and 
wretched of our fellow-creatures. 

When a gardener or journeyman baker or printer 
quit their work, they leave the result of their toil 
behind them in the shape of loaves, plants, or 
printed pages. Now, the master does not invite 
a party of friends to consume the loaves, or cut 
up his plants into bouquets to please the children, 
or light his fire with the printed pages. He care- 
fully watches the state of the market, and ascertains 
both how and when to sell to the best advantage, 
so that he may not only have returned to him 
what he has expended upon material and wages, 
but also realize such a profit for himself as will 
enable him to employ more workmen and increase 
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his stock-in-trade. In a word, he is careful to 
amass the products of labour, and this labour, by 
being turned to such good account, creates in time 
the wealth of the employer. But what becomes 
of the workman's own wages ? These in great part 
are often frittered away without any advantage as 
far as the man himself is concerned. One of the 
cleverest workmen we know (and we know many) is 
a blacksmith. He is principally employed by engine- 
makers, and often earns as much as £6 per week. 
When this money is received on the Saturday night, 
about £2 are usually owing to the public-house : the 
three or four hours that intervene between leaving* 
work and returning home are spent in drinking, 
smoking, and gambling. Sometimes, while he is in 
a state of insensibility, the whole of his money has 
been taken from his pocket, and the wife thinks 
herself well off if she can safely get possession of £1 
out of the £6. Had these wages been exchanged 
for furniture, house, or land, they would have had 
an abiding form; had they been exchanged for 
clothes or food, they would have been embodied 
in the working man's best capital — health, sinew, 
and muscle ; whereas, by indulgence in strong drink, 
smoking, and gambling, the man sacrifices both his 
past labour and future power. 

We were once trying to convince some brickmakers 
that they might do without strong drink : the men 
said, " We will allow that those who have only a 
moderate day's work to get through may do without 
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it, but you forget that in the summer-time we work 
sixteen hours a day, and we defy any man to do that 
without the help of beer." We then inquired as to 
their earnings, and found them to average sixpence 
per hour. Our next inquiry was how much per day 
was usually spent upon drink : two shillings, we were 
told, would be considered moderate. " Supposing," 
we said, " you were to work but twelve hours, and 
not spend the two shillings in drink." The men 
replied, " That would bring it to the same thing." 
So it appears on the surface, but in reality the effect 
would be very different. If a man has £300 a 
year arising from the interest of money placed in the 
funds, and he spends £350, he must keep borrowing 
from his capital, and this course continued for a 
length of time must bring the man to poverty. 
Your natural strength, you say, would enable you to 
work twelve hours a day, but you wish to work 
sixteen. The stimulant to which you resort to en- 
able you to do this is not strength, it is simply an 
artificial way of borrowing from the future ; and as 
surely as the man who regularly exceeds his income 
must end in bankruptcy, so surely will your unjust 
and unreasonable demands upon your physical powers 
be visited by premature decay. When the Israelites 
settled in the old land of Canaan, God commanded 
them, " Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six 
years thou shalt prune the vineyard, and gather in 
the fruit thereof; but in the seventh year shall be a 
sabbath of rest unto the land : thou shalt not sow 
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thy field nor prune thy vineyard." This command- 
ment the Israelites did not choose to obey, but God 
exacted the obedience they failed to give. The people 
were driven out of their beautiful country by the 
strong hand of their enemies, they were scattered 
among the heathen and left to languish in the land 
of their foes, whilst their own land was at rest and 
enjoyed its Sabbaths. " As long as it lieth desolate 
it shall rest, because it did not rest in your sabbath 
when ye dwelt upon it." 

It is somewhat in this way that Nature corrects 
her disobedient children. When the work has con- 
tinned long enough to exhaust the natural strength, 
she sends her messengers of weariness and painful- 
ness to admonish them that it is time to rest. But, 
alas ! they are worse than spoiled children who, 
though they cry when sent to bed, still go. But 
these, they add to their sin of disobedience the sin of 
theft ; they steal from their kind mother. Nature, 
large quantities of food which she has provided to 
sustain the sinew, bone, and muscle of her working 
children ; they destroy its nutritive qualities, though 
they know that thousands of little children must sink 
into an untimely grave for want of it, and then they 
extract from it a drink which has this extraordinary 
quality, that the more they drink the more they 
want. Whilst gluttons tell us that they would 
often give the world to eat more, but cannot, those 
who use this drink say they would give the world to 
stop, but they cannot. It has also this extraordinaiy 
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effect upon the mind, it shuts out the voice of the 
kind parent, who would gladly have acted to them 
the part of a sentinel, and warned them of the ap- 
proach of danger, but under the influence of this 
stimulating drink they hear not the voice of their 
friend ; they despise her leading-strings ; it may do 
for the weak to be dictated to as to how much, or 
how little, they may do, but as for them they will be 
men, and be a law unto themselves. 

Like other wise mothers, whose admonitions and 
counsels have failed with their children. Nature now 
takes the rod of correction, and by the infliction of 
suflfering compels the obedience she can obtain in no 
other way. 

The power to labour, so abused and ill-treated, re- 
fuses at last to heed its unreasonable master, and by 
weeks and months, and even years of absence, re- 
venges itself for the insults and injuries of former 
years. Thus the man, like the land, is compelled to 
enjoy his Sabbath, or, rather we should say, is tor- 
tured through what, if taken at the right time, and 
in the right way, would have been a means of great 
enjoyment and blessing. This is what we mean 
when we say that the hard-earned wages of our 
valued working man are often spent in a way which 
sacrifices both his past labour and future power. 

Keeping in view that we are to some extent trying 
to make Labour take lessons of Capital, as well as to 
bring both to the acknowledgment of their intimate 
relationship, we next consider that money represents 
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and procures complete labour, by which we mean 
labour of every sort, therefore the more numerous 
the kinds of work which a man is qualified to per- 
form, the more he will realize the same advantage 
as capital. The person will thus resemble the purse, 
and will gain a proportionate value and considera- 
tion. This may be done in two ways: first, by 
studying distinct arts ; and, secondly, by cultivating 
general intelligence and capacity. These two aims 
may usually be combined in the same pursuit. The 
study of arithmetic, of bookkeeping, of languages, of 
gardening, of machinery, will both acquaint a man 
with a particular science, and give him a power that 
will cause him more quickly to acquire any art of 
which he may afterwards stand in need. The great 
object to be sought is to get the working quality 
well trained. A horse thoroughly broken in can be 
used in a variety of ways, and becomes a source of 
wealth to his employer, whereas without this dis- 
cipline he must remain an unproductive consumer. 

It is a mistake to suppose that this education can 
be drawn only from books. The painstaking and 
watchfulness which the working man devotes to the 
employment by which he earns a livelihood, will dis- 
cipline his eye aad ear and hand, his tongue and 
brain and heart. 

Just as a refreshing shower is composed of drops, 
so notions and instructions, minute though they may 
be, are constantly arising for the eye and ear of the 
attentive man. Even if the space of time which 
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he has free from labour is no more than is required 
for his bodily wants, yet by devoting that time to 
sleep or to exercise in the open air, and never to 
dissipation, he preserves a clearness of head, which 
makes him valuable to his employers, and enables 
him to take advantage of every circumstance which 
can better himself or his condition. We once heard 
a man complaining that having forgotten to put away 
his tools after finishing his work, his boys found them, 
and thought this a fine opportunity for trying their 
skill, but in the course of their experiments they so 
blunted and damaged the implements that it took 
some hours the next morning to set them to rights. 
It is just in this way that a man injures himself who 
spends the time in dissipation which ought to be 
devoted to recreation and rest. The faculties " left 
about" become a prey to vice, and hours and days 
and weeks are often wasted before their brightness 
and efficiency can be sufficiently restored to enable 
him to proceed with his employment. 

Education and economy are the powers that can 
relieve and raise the working man. The first enables 
him to earn money, the second prevents him from 
having to earn it three or four times over ; for every 
coin that is wasted in dissipation, finery, and mis- 
management nmst be earned over again, or a corre- 
sponding privation must be suffered. 

Is it any wonder that men have to spend days and 
years and lives^ in wMBM^^gii^ien they wilfully 
throw away tb^J|iittMfl|H and 
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give themselves the same weary ground to retrace 
again and again ? 

It is really not the capitalist who oppresses the 
workman, it is not even the consumer, although the 
oppressive disposition is not unfrequently met with 
in both ; it is the workman's own necessities. The 
journeyman baker is compelled to toil all night, not 
because the luxurious lady must have the penny roll 
for breakfast, but because he wants the penny, or that 
proportion of it which will go into his wages. Now, 
the farther he can get in advance of his necessities 
the less will their pressure be felt, till at last they will 
become only an agreeable stimulus. When a man 
has saved a little money he begins to prize it, and 
the pleasure of adding to his store will lighten every 
hardship that may still be inevitable. 

Much has been said and written on the import- 
ance of making a right start in life ; but, after all, 
we are afraid that our working friends are not suffi- 
ciently impressed. Whilst those of us who occupy a 
higher position in life have much to learn of them, we 
think they might with advantage take some lessons 
from us. 

There are few young persons who do not look for- 
ward with hope that at some period or other of their 
lives they may enter upon the pleasures and re- 
sponsibilities of married life. This is just as it 
should be. Nothing lightens toil more, or imparts 
80 much cheerfulness into the daily occupation, as to 
be working with an object in view. Now, m the 
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higher walks of life this step is usually preceded by 
many years of careful preparation. Not only does 
a young man thoroughly qualify himself to earn 
money, but he actually does earn money ; and, which 
is better still, he takes care that his expenditure shall 
be so far within his income that a considerable 
portion of his earnings shall be either laid by or 
profitably invested. By ordinary calculation of the 
vicissitudes of life he remembers that a period may 
arrive when he must probably for a time be com- 
pelled to expend more than he can earn. 

Honey-bearing flowers do not bloom all the year 
round for men, any more than for bees ; the busy 
little insect never forgets this, and never fails to lay 
up ample store for its winter days ; consequently pro- 
vision for future contingencies has never rendered it 
necessary for the hive-queen or her ministers to insti- 
tute parochial relief But it has been too much the 
custom of our working friends to expend from the 
very beginning the whole of their earnings. As 
soon as these amount to fifteen or sixteen shillings a 
week, and the man feels he has five shillings more 
than he need expend upon himself, he does not allow 
this money to accumulate for some profitable invest- 
ment until he has enough to purchase a house and 
furniture ; his one thought seems to be that the extra 
five shillings will keep a wife, and therefore without 
further prepnration a wife he i^iU have> 

Unfortunately for raeB^ ^^omen^ or 
are nearly as thoughtless and imh. 
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as their future partners ; consequently wives, as unfit 
as the husbands to take upon themselves the solemn 
responsibilities of marriage, can be met with any day. 
These unions are usually the commencement of lives 
of utter wretchedness, not only to the parties them- 
selves, but often to many others. 

What should we say of a general who should 
leave the open plain where he might have drawn up 
his army with every possible advantage, and deliber- 
ately prefer to stand upon some sloping or low 
ground, and thus give his foe the best chance for 
bearing down upon him, and overthrowing his forces? 
Ah ! foolish man, even with every advantage on 
your side the battle would be diflScult enough to 
win, but now by your arrangements you have made 
victory almost impossible. Life has been in all ages 
justly compared to a battle, and no similitude per- 
haps so accurately represents our present position. 
With tremendous foes both within us and around 
us, and everything — everything even through a long 
eternity — depending upon the result of the conflict, 
we can surely only take the field as soldiers who must 
either conquer or die. 

The working man, like the common soldier, has to 
stand in the thickest of the fight. All men are open 
to the terrible fire of the enemy ; but the exposed 
position of working men makes them the most 
prominent mark. We deeply sympathize with them 
as we remember this, and in contemplating their 
imminent peril, with all earnestuess o€ ^\xx^c!{5fc ^^ ^^ 
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say to them, Do not, in mercy to yourselves, do 
not make defeat almost certain by beginning the 
contest on ground that will insure to your antagonists 
an easy triumph over you ; or rather, to change the 
metaphor, do not deliberately make your own path in 
life so diflScult that nothing short of a miracle can 
keep you from stumbling and falling. It is not 
enough that we pray," Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil ;" we must at the same time 
use all means of defence that God has put within 
our reach. 

Next to the real conversion of the heart to God 
we believe in nothing so much as in good homes. 
The man who is the fortunate proprietor of a peace- 
ful, orderly, and happy home, walks erect in the 
healthful consciousness of possessing there a reserve 
of strength that will nerve him to " brave the storms 
of many a year/' The world perchance may some- 
times deal harshly with him ; fortune will not always 
smile upon him ; work will now and then be scarce, 
the necessaries of life dear, and the ill-natured reports 
of envious neighbours may occasionally fall upon his 
ears, chafing for a moment, it may be, a naturally 
resentful spirit. But he goes home : at the sound 
of his approaching step the children vie with each 
other who shall be first at his side ; he is not ashamed 
that the sight should attract the notice of passers-by, 
for,as he looks at the little group of healthful, cleanly, 
intelligent children that surround him, he is proud 
to think that they are his. As he draws nearer to 
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his door, listening to the prattle of the little party, 
his sense of vexation lessens, but it is not quite gone, 
for had his mind been perfectly at rest, he would not 
have forgotten to leave the dirt from his shoes on the 
mat placed at the door for that purpose. As soon as 
the mischief is done he is conscious that the scrupu- 
lously clean floor is marred by his dirty footprint ; 
but though he is thinking of this, one glance at his 
wife's face convinces him that she is not : the only 
thought in her mind just then is 

" His very step has music in't 
As he comes up the stair." 

And does not that tell its own tale of what he 
must be to her ? Then pussy remembers that she 
can finish her nap presently, and will forego her 
comfortable corner for a moment, just to welcome 
the master with a rub and get a stroke in return. 
The nicely-cooked evening meal is waiting him on 
the table, and long before it is finished all vestiges 
of resentment and vexation have vanished. If he 
remembers them at all, it is only to wonder what 
could have induced him to allow matters of such 
little consequence to disturb his equanimity. As 
long as he is the proud possessor of such a home, 
what does it signify how the world goes ? and as to 
caring about the tittle-tattle of neighbours, he smiles 
at his own folly, instead of being angry with the tale- 
bearers; or, if he should happen to be acquainted 
with the writings of Defoe, he will perhaps say with 
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him, ^* Dogs will bark, and so they shall, without dis- 
turbing one moment of my tranquillity." 

But now reverse all this. Follow the harassed 
and perplexed man back to the wretched hovel he is 
compelled to call Home. In addition to the worry 
of mind, he is perhaps suffering from great physical 
exhaustion, if not from positive disease, brought on 
by the continual presence of impure air, dirt, and 
badly cooked food. The first sight of his rude, dirty, 
disorderly children in the street puts to flight every 
previously existing better feeling ; he shuflfles by as 
fast as he can to reach his own door. Ah I let us not 
follow him there. We cannot dwell for a moment 
upon homes presided over by ignorant, drunken, 
thriftless wives and mothers without shedding bitter 
tears. Is it any wonder that the husband and father 
turns away, saying, as thousands have said, ''If I 
cannot drown the sense of all this with drink, then 
take me to a madhouse." 

Dear friends, deeply as we sympathize with you in 
all this, oh, how deeply ! yet in all faithfulness we 
must ask you. Have you not, to a great extent, brought 
such misery upon yourself ? Had you waited until 
your accumulated earnings enabled you to provide a 
comfortable, well-furnished home, with a small re- 
serve of money against times of need, you might 
have asked that respectable young woman to be your 
wife, who, by her patient years of service, and the 
respect shown her by her master and mistress, has 
proved herself to be a person of no common value. 
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But you could not ask her to come and live with you 
in a damp low room, for which you were paying only 
two shillings per week, and which was furnished with 
a few old things out of the pawn-shop ; of course you 
could not, and so you asked a dirty, ignorant girl 
you met with in the streets, or, perhaps still worse, 
in the public-house ; and she having no better taste 
than yourself, accepted you, and from that house, 
like the foolish general to whom we have previously 
referred, you have had to fight the great battle of life 
under such fearful disadvantages that without the spe- 
cial intervention of God's grace, victory is impossible. 
Sad as the consequences of the wrong beginning 
must be to yourself, you will not in all probability 
suflFer alone. If you, the man, find this home of 
your own providing so physically and morally op- 
pressive that you cannot tolerate it for a waking hour, 
how are those little ones of yours to be trained up in 
it, and then prepared for their great struggle in life ? 
Alas for these suflering little ones ! How often have 
we stood over the little coflSn and thanked God for 
closing the conflict ere it was well begun ; but it is not 
thus early closed for all, and what existence must 
be, begun under such fearful disadvantages, who shall 
say ? So terrible are the suflferings of such lives, 
that were all to end here, we must still, as we think 
of such misery, go up and down the world with tear- 
ful eyes ; and if we can scarcely bear the sight, what 
must it be in His eyes, whose will it is that not one 
of those little ones should perish, and who has given 
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HiH life for them, that they should not perish ? Can 
it bo fiupposcd for one instant that in " that awful 
day, for which all other days were made," the authors 
of so much misery can go unpunished ? 

The workhouse doors have opened, and the coffin 
has been borne through and deposited with pro- 
fessional haste in the pauper's grave, and all is said 
to be over. But is all over ? 

The fashion of this world has passed away, the 
judgment is set, and the books are opened, and all 
are waiting to be judged according to the deeds done 
in the body. Who is that now trembling in the 
presence of the Judge ? Every one as they gaze re- 
members that " she was a sinner," and what can pre- 
vent the sentence being executed upon her speedily ? 
Can she presume to speak in her own defence ? Yes. 
Listen, for she speaks of the home of her childhood. 

" The first sounds that ever fell upon my ears were 
those of curses and blows, but I became used to these, 
and scones of violence were rather welcomed as our 
annisoment, for no playthings ever filled my little 
hand. Every waking hour with my parents seemed 
occupied with hui\i work, fighting, drinking, or 
gossiping ; not one minute could be found for ever 
teaching me anything. Even by the beatings I had 
t Cv>\dd not disci>vor what was right, and what was 
wi\>ng, for the snn)o action that would bring ehas- 
tisK^n^cnt U{H>n uk> one day, might, the next be passed 
over wiUKmt c^nnmont^ and at h^t I learned that the 
only i^fe df taction was what the policemen would 
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or would not suffer us to do. From the nasty air we 
breathed, the bad food we ate, I always felt ill and 
stupid, and sometimes I was beaten so much I 
couldn't sleep for the pain. Then I wondered how 
it was that mother could often sleep so soundly, and 
father would lie on the boards for hours together, 
and not seem to know anything that was going on, 
and I wished that I could sleep and forget my 
misery ; so I watched and saw that it was because 
they drank something they called gin, and I wished 
that I could drink gin too. When I was old enough 
to be left in the house with the little ones, I used to 
drink some of this if I could find any, and then I 
didn't mind about the hunger and cold, and the baby 
crying all day. I was beaten very much when I 
was found out, and at last I was turned out of doors 
for doing it. Work always made me tired, and as I 
had never been taught how to do it no one cared to 
employ me, so I took up with what the world called 
bad ways, though they were the ways I had been . 
used to see ever since I could remember anything. 
The only happiness I knew even then was to drink 
and forget, and when I was carried a mass of disease 
to the workhouse, and told I should die, I was glad, 
for I thought death was a long sleep, and that I 
should not wake up any more to have to toil or sin 
to get that which would make me sleep again. I 
never heard of a day of judgment, excepting in the 
way of cursing and swearing ; I never knew it meant 
that every one of us must give account of himself to 
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this Judge. If I had, oh, if I had but known of 
such an awful day as this, I would have tried to bear 
the anguish and suffering of my sad life, and not 
have added sin to sorrow 1" 

There is anger on the face of the Judge, fierce 
unquenchable anger, but it is not directed against 
the poor culprit pleading at His feet. No, listen 1 
He is asking " Where are those to whom I intrusted 
the care of this immortal life, and who, had they 
lacked wisdom themselves, might have come and 
asked of Me, and I would have taught them what 
they ^ should do unto the child that was born unto 
them ?' but they would not." 

They do not appear. Where are they ? alas for 
them ! They are saying to the mountains and rocks, 
" Fall on us and hide us from the face of him that 
sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the 
Lamb." 

Dear friends, do not think we have striven, just for 
, the sake of eflfect, to wind up our chapter with a 
little imaginative sketch. No, no ; the great day of 
His wrath will come, and who shall be able to stand ? 
In all earnestness, in all faithfulness, we beseech 
you so to pass through things temporal that ye 
finally lose not the things that be eternal. By all 
that is sacred and holy in life ; by all that can 
make you safe and happy in death ; by every solemn 
consideration of judgment to comc^ we on treat you to 
pause ere you surround yourself with life's heavi^i 
responsibilities. 
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Remember that extreme poverty is most unfavour- 
able to the development of everything " good, and 
beautiful, and true ;" that it ought not to be looked 
upon as one of the appointments of God, since, with 
very few exceptions, it is brought about by the set- 
ting aside of His natural and revealed laws. What- 
ever amount of misery and wretchedness we can 
prevent, and fail to prevent, for that we shall 
be held accountable ; and knowing as we do, both 
from history and observation, the wonderful power 
of the home^ both for good and for evil, let every- 
thing be done that forethought, industry, and so- 
briety can effect to make that home a help and not 
a hindrance in our journey through life. 

We have often read of a famous warrior who 
gained every battle and lost none. The flower of 
his youth and the strength of his manhood were ex- 
pended in these conflicts. The pages so full of his 
public deeds tell us little of his private life, until he 
tad "waxed old and was stricken in age/ One 
day the old man assembled together the elders, the 
judges, and the oflScers of the nation for whom he 
•^ fought so valiantly. Thus brought together, this 
' company might have thought it a fitting opportumty 
for expressing their gratitude and affection to one 
whom they h^ lon^ IcSked upon as their dehyerer and 
-^de As if antlipating this ^e be^J^^^ 

" '^The Lord vour God is He that hath fought fo^ 

MMJ>i' battle." He then telk them that tl,^ 
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God of their battles must, if they still expect pros- 
perity, be the God of their nation, or they will 
perish quickly from off the good land which He had 
given them. The old warrior and the successful 
judge pauses on this review of his public life ; he 
thinks of another and a deeper life, one in which his 
personal interests are bound up ; he thinks of him- 
self as the husband and the father ; he remembers 
his home, and how the God of his battles, the God who 
had given him wisdom to go in and out before that 
great people, had been with him there also. Though 
he knows his days are numbered, and that the next 
passage recorded of him will be, " And it came to 
pass after these things that Joshua, the son of Nun, 
the servant of the Lord, died, being an hundred and 
ten years old ;" — yet the heart of the old man warms 
as he thinks of the God of his home, and gathering 
up the energy of departed years, he exclaims, " As 
for me and ray house, we will serve the Lord." 

Happy Joshua, to have made this thy latest re- 
solve, but happier still will that young man be who 
makes it his starting-point. 

"Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely, 
and be qvuet from the fear of evil." 



CHAPTER V. 

labour anlr ^afamaluets. 

" To those the truth makes free 
Sacred as law itself is lawful liberty." 

Aubrey de Verb. 




i)HE old proverb, that "those who watch the 
game see more than those who play," is not 
of universal application. The great game 
of service, upon which we have undertaken 
to write, can scarcely be worked out in the 
study, nor even entirely from observation. 
There is another proverb which may be 
more correctly used : " Only the wearer knows where 
the shoe pinches." So anxious are we to treat the 
subject in hand justly and practically that we have 
felt we would gladly wear the shoe for a time, and 
submit to any degree of pinching it might inflict, if 
we could thereby become better qualified for the 
proper performance of our self-imposed task. Neither 
would the shoe of the servant alone convey to us all 
we need ; it would be necessary to invest one's-self 
occasionally with the robe of the master. The in- 
terests of the two parties are so closely allied that 
they cannot long be treated of distinctly. Yet, as we 
have never undergone the required apprenticeship, 
we fear that our service would scarcely fetch any 
price in the labour market. 

£ 
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The subject of the present chapter is beset with 
peculiar difficulties. Where both parties think it 
necessary to take up so hostile a position, and to 
treat each other with such exceeding bitterness, we 
receive information from each with something of 
the misgiving with which we should read a history 
of the late European campaign written entirely by 
Wellington or Napoleon. To occupy a middle posi- 
tion is not so easy as it appears ; because when the 
two poles have placed themselves so far apart even 
the centre becomes inconveniently remote from either, 
and in trying to approach near enough to understand 
the one, the other may be entirely lost sight of. 

Since our intention of writing upon this subject 
has been known we have received from kind friends 
many pamphlets, papers, articles, and essays. They 
are now piled up on a table by our side. A few 
hours ago we read one which left a most uncom- 
fortable impression of the nature, conduct, and 
effects of trades' unions. We have just now laid 
down a pamphlet in which it is proved, that 
such is the tyrannical and oppressive disposition of 
masters that men are driven in self-defence to com- 
bine against them. So strongly is the case repre- 
sented and misrepresented on both sides that no 
one can doubt the fact, that personal interests have 
been permitted to creep in and give their colouring 
to the statements made ; and for this reason we are 
inclined to congratulate ourselves upon being neither 
master nor workman. Like the man who, in order 
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to insure a successful leap, goes a few steps back- 
wards, we may, by a look into the past, be enabled 
to arrive at juster conclusions. One of the recom- 
mendations of those good old times, for which so 
many still sigh, is, that then no one ever heard of 
strikes, lock-outs, or any such diaiigreeable things. 
Let it be remembered, that before two parties can 
come up to the point of contention, there must be 
some amount of power on both sides. For many 
centuries previous to the present age of invention 
the working men were employed to do that which is 
now accomplished by steam, water, and horse power. 
The sense and capacity now required in the directors 
of power were not then in demand. Strength was 
the requirement of that time ; a very small amount of 
sense sufficed then ; thinking and reading were per- 
fectly unnecessary ; and education of almost every 
kind was entirely out of the reach of the working 
man. 

Besides the fact, that the ignorant are an easy 
prey, a glance at the old Statute-books proves to us 
that legislation also was invariably on the side of 
employers. The prime ministers of the past seem 
to have spent nearly as much time in the fruitless 
attempt at adjusting the maximum and minimum 
of wages, as the present statesman gives to the fruit- 
less endeavour to maintain the balance of power 
among continental nations. 

As early as 1350, the practice commenced by fix- 
ing the amount of wages by Statute. It appears 
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from the history of the first Statute of labourers, as 
well as from the express words of the Legislature, 
that it was enacted with the direct object of com- 
pelling the labourer to accept lower wages than he 
would otherwise have been able to obtain. 

A great plague having diminished the numbers of 
the labouring class, the survivors claimed to benefit 
by the absence of former competition, and to enjoy 
some advance of wages. This, however, was at once 
prevented. An ordinance of the Government, which 
was afterwards confirmed by the 25th Ed. iii. chap. 2, 
prohibited workmen from taking any higher wages 
than those which were customary before the plague. 
The preamble to this Statute is as follows : — 

" Whereas late against the malice of servants 
which were idle, and not willing to work after the 
pestilence without taking excessive wages, it was 
ordained that such manner of servants, as well as 
men and women, should be bound to serve, receiving 
salary or wages accustomed, in places where they 
ought to serve, in the twentieth year of the reign of 
the king that now is, or five or six years before (i.e., 
before the plague) ; and that the same servants re- 
fusing to serve should be punished by imprisonment 
of their bodies ; and forasmuch as it is given the 
king to understand in this present parliament that 
the said servants, having no regard to the said ordi- 
nance but their ease and singular covetise, do with- 
draw themselves to serve great men and other unless 
they have living and wages to the double and treble 
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of that they were wont to take the said twentieth 
year before, to the great daoiage of the great men 
and impoverishing of all the commonalty : Where- 
fore/' etc. 

It was by this Statute enacted — (1.) That labour- 
ers in husbandry should not take more than a cer- 
tain sum, and that they should be hired for certain 
times ; and that twice in every year they should be 
sworn to obey the Statute ; any labourer disobeying 
the Statute to be put in the stocks for three days. 
(2.) That carpenters, masons, and other workmen in 
the building trades, should work for certain w^ges 
during the summer, and for less during the winter ; 
and that all workmen and artificers should obey the 
Statute, on peril of fine and imprisonment, at the 
discretion of the justices. 

This power of imprisonment was afterwards re- 
stricted to fifteen days. 

The next Statute, viz., the 34th Edward iii. chap. 
9, was directed especially against workmen belonging 
to the building trade. Their employment being neces- 
sarily precarious, it seems that they had objected to 
be hired by the day at wages only equal to those of 
other day-labourers, and had been combining in 
order to obtain better terms than those which the 
Legislature thought proper to allow them. This is 
the first Statute expressly prohibiting combinations 
of workmen. It enacts — 

" That carpenters and masons take f^om hence- 
forth wages by the day, and not by the w^ek, nor in 
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aoy other maoner ; and that the dii^ masters of 
carpentera aod masons take fourpenoe by the day, 
and the others threepence or twopence, accor^ng as 
they be worth. And that all alliances and covines 
of masons and carpenters, and congregations, chap- 
ters, ordinances, and oaths betwixt them, made or to 
be made, shall be henceforth void and wholly an- 
nulled, so that every mason and carpenter, of what 
condition that he be, shall be compelled by his 
master to whom he serveth to do every work that to 
him pertaineth to do ; but it shall be lawful to every 
lorcj or other to make bargain or covenant of their 
work in gross, with such labourers or artificers when 
please them," etc. 

It appears that the rate of daily wages appointed 
by this Statute for the master workmen in these 
trades was less than that appointed by the former 
Statute (2r)th Edward iii. chap. 2), for the higher 
class of agricultural labourers. By that Statute a 
mower was to take fivepence by the day, a reaper 
twopence or threepence. 

In 1405, by 7th Henry iv. chap. 17, the " good " 
Statutes (viz., the 25th Edward iii. chap. 2, and a 
Statute ot Kichard ii., forbidding labourers in hus- 
bandry to use their bows and arrows except on 
Sundays), wore ordained to bo kept in all points, 
and put in duo execution. 

Tlio lid Ilonry vi. chap. 18, shows an attempt to 
pi'ovont combinations amongst workmen in the build- 
ing trades, by making it a capital oflfence to organize 
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such combinations, and subjecting workmen who 
should take part in them to an indefinite term of 
imprisonment. The preamble to this Statute is as 
follows : — 

" Whereas, by the yearly congregations and con- 
federacies made by the masons in their general chap- 
ters, the good course and eflfect of the Statute of 
labourers be openly violated and broken in subversion 
of the law, and to the great damage of the com- 
mons/' etc., therefore it was by this Statute enacted 
that such chapters, etc., should not be thereafter 
holden ; and " that if any such be made, that they 
that cause the same to be holden, being convict, 
should be adjudged for felons ; and that all other 
persons that should come to such chapters should be 
punished by imprisonment and fine," etc. 

It will have been observed that this Statute pro- 
hibits the combinations of masons, on the ground 
that they interfered with the opemtion of the Statute 
of labourers. 

In 1444, the general rate of wages for all ordinary 
workmen was again fixed by the 23d Henry vi. 
chap. 12. 

In 1549 was passed the first Statute prohibiting 
workmen generally from entering into agreements 
amongst themselves as to the mode in which their 
work should be conducted. 

The preamble to the 2d and 3d Edward vi. chap. 
15, is as follows : — 

" Forasmuch as of late divers sellers of victuals, 
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not contented with moderate and reasonable gain; 
but minding to have so much as list them, have con- 
spired and covenanted together to sell their victuals 
at unreasonable prices, and likewise arti6cers, handi- 
craftsmen, and labourers have made confederacies 
and promises not only that they should not meddle 
with one another's work, and perform and finish that 
one hatVi begun, but also to constitute and appoint 
how mucli work they shall do in a day, and what 
hours and times they should work, contrary to •the 
laws and statutes of this realm, and to the great 
hurt and impoverishment of the king's revenue," etc. 
Therefore it enacts (with regard to the workmen), 
**that if any artificers, labourers, etc., should con- 
spire, covenant, or promise together that they should 
not make nor do their works but at a certain rate, 
etc. ; or should not work but at certain hours and 
time, etc., they should forfeit for the first offence 
£10, or else should suffer for the same offence twenty 
days' imprisonment ; for the second offence £20, or 
the pillory ; for the third offence £40, or the pillory, 
loss of one ear," etc. 

We come as near to the present time as the reign 
of Elizabeth before we meet with anything on the 
Statute-book to show that the Legislature in their 
enactments consulted the interests of the workmen as 
well as those of other classes. A Statute was then 
passed forbidding employers to have their journey- 
men for any period less than a quarter of a year ; 
and ten years afterwards was passed the important 
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Statute, viz., 5th Elizabeth, chap. 4, which estab- 
lished an entirely new system for regulating both the 
price of labour and the manner in which it should 
be employed in every department of the labour 
market. The object and policy of this Statute 
appear from the preamble. It states that— 

" As the many laws which were then in existence 
for the rating of wages and regulating the hiring of 
workmen, although for the most part good, yet could 
not* be fully canied out without the great grief and 
burden of the poor labourer and hired man, its 
object was to reduce the substance of these laws into 
one, and to prescribe a uniform order concerning the 
wages and orders of apprentices, servants, and la- 
bourers, that thereby idleness might be l3anished, 
husbandry advanced, and a convenient proportion of 
wages yielded to the hired servant, both in time of 
scarcity and in time of plenty." 

By the 15th section a most elaborate scheme was 
established, which, by the 1st James i. chap. 6, was 
declared to apply to all artificers and workmen what- 
ever, and by which the wages of labour were to be 
fixed every year by the Justices of the Peace at the 
Easter Quarter Sessions ; the rate so fixed was to be 
afterwards published by royal proclamation in every 
market town. 

" By the 18th section, any master giving more than 
the legal rate, was subjected to ten days' imprison- 
ment and a fine of £5. And by the 19th, any 
workmen taking higher wages than those appointed, 
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was subjected to imprisonment for twenty-one 
days/' 

Our forefathers were no more capable than our- 
selves of foretelling things to come; and as the 
labour market, like every other market, must fluctu- 
ate according to scarcity or plenty, it is not surprising 
to find that, though this system continued part of the 
Statute-book until 1813, when it was abolished by 
the 53d George iii. chap. 40, long before this the 
magistrates had not been able to use the power com- 
mitted to thenj, and had ceased to fix the wages of 
any other workmen than those employed in agricul- 
ture. In 1776, Adam Smith writes as follows with re- 
gard to the practice of fixing wages by law : '^ Though 
anciently it was used to rate wages first by general 
laws extending over the whole kingdom, and after- 
wards by particular orders of Justices of the Peace 
in every particular county, both these practices have 
now gone entirely into disuse. Whenever the Legis- 
lature attempts to regulate the diflferences between 
masters and workmen, its councillors are always the 
masters/' 

^* I have already noticed," says the author of The 
Law of Strikes^ " that the practice of fixing wages by 
law was abolished in 1813. From 1350, then, up to 
that year, the Legislature professed to secure to the 
workman a fair price for his labour. So long as it 
undertook to do this, it could fairly punish workmen 
for taking the law into their own hands ; but when 
it was again left to the parties themselves to fix the 
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price of labour, on what ground were combinations 
to raise wages illegal at common law ? or on what 
principle did the Statute law continue to prohibit 
them ? 

"It was not, however, until 1824 that the com- 
bination laws were repealed. In that year a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
consider the laws relating to workmen and artisans. 
They returned a report with reference to this part of 
the subject. The last and most important clause is 
as follows : — 

" (11.) ' That it is absolutely necessary, when re- 
pealing the combination laws, to enact such a law as 
may efficiently, and by summary process, punish 
either tvorkmen or masters who by threat, intimida- 
tion, or acts of violence, should interfere with the 
perfect freedom which ought to be allowed to each 
party, of employing his labour or capital in the man- 
ner he may deem most advantageous.' " 

This little sketch, which began in bondage, has 
brought us down to " perfect freedom." Yes, per- 
fect freedom for the labourer now as well as the 
master. What will the labourer do with this glori- 
ous possession for which he has often sighed, and for 
which he may have bravely fought ? 

Let us forget for a few minutes that this is the 
year 1860 ; let us throw aside our modern statistics, 
and, leaning back in our chair, try to imagine it is 
some month in the year 1824. We have j ust finished 
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breakfast, we take up the newspaper, and the first 
news we see is, that all combination laws are an- 
nulled, and that the Legislature intends for the 
future to leave masters and servants to fight their 
own battles as best they can. We read the para- 
graph aloud ; all who listen are interested in it, and 
one of our audience asks our opinion of the probable 
cfiect of this alteration. We cannot answer that 
question ofF-hand, so we begin to think. The very 
word freedom conveys something exhilarating to 
the mind. Our first feelings are congratulatory ; we 
wish to shake hands with some one, for though our 
ideas are rather confused, we feel sure that this change 
must be a step in the right direction ; but as we 
continue to meditate, our cheerfulness does not in- 
crease. In spite of ourselves some rather gloomy 
passages of history will intrude themselves — passages 
which, at the time we read them, left the impression 
upon us that the value of freedom depended very 
much upon whether or not it came to those previously 
prepared to make a right use of it. Now, how does 
this thought bear upon the workmen of this country ? 
Are they prepared ? If they are, in what school 
have they been acquiring this preparation ? 

Can we hide from ourselves the great fact, that for 
centuries they have been learning in the school of 
oppression ; and will it be surprising if they now in 
their turn become oppressors ? Do not the facts of 
history combine to answer, they will. We turn over 
the pages of our Statute-books; again we try to 
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recall the history of the past, as it bears upon the 
subject with more distinctness ; we reraeraber glori- 
ous individual exceptions, where the light of Chris- 
tianity, fitted for all times and for all nations, shone 
just as brightly in those so-called dark ages as it 
does now, and lit up the paths of many, who, wait- 
ing not for human legislation, went direct to the 
fountain of wisdom, and there learnt " to do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with their God." But 
were those cases sufficiently numerous to warrant 
the hope, that through this influence a right spirit 
had been brought to bear upon the whole commu- 
nity ? Did we not know that the leading idea in 
the mind of the master was how much gain he could 
extort out of the labours of his servants, and that 
the regulating principle of action with servants was to 
get the highest price for their services, and do as little 
as possible in return ? Instead of recognising their 
mutual dependence upon each other, were they not 
rather in the habit of regarding each other as 
" natural enemies " ? With all our forebodings, we 
should never have supposed that the first use men 
would make of freedom would be to enslave one 
another to an extent never yet attained by any com- 
bination of masters. In fact we had no defined view 
of how the future was to develop itself; we simply 
remembered, that comparatively very few of our 
working people could be supposed to be influenced 
by the Christian religion, that the amount of secular 
knowledge must be very small, and that probably 
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the lessons learnt from the lives of the masters would 
more than anything else have weight with the ser- 
vants. Then would come the question — had the 
example and government of the higher classes been 
such as to afford a safe guide to those who now have 
an opportunity of exercising a greater control over 
their own affairs than they had ever possessed before ? 
Our subject did not brighten from this point of view. 
The longer we thought, the less hopeful we became, 
until we found ourselves saying, — 

" The future, tho' we cannot see, 
We guess and fear." 

Dear friends, we are often hearing very hard 
things said about you ; and as our sympathies are 
with you far niore than with any other class of the 
community, it has often troubled us very much that 
we cannot always honestly and truthfully stand up in 
your defence. Your trades' unions, your strikes, 
your drinking habits, your improvidence, have low- 
ered you in the eyes both of thinking and unthink- 
ing persons. Sometimes the case has been so bad 
against you that we have felt almost inclined to join 
those who were throwing stones at you. But if ever 
we took a stone in our hands, we were prevented 
from hurling it at you by the consideration, that we 
ourselves may not be altogether without sin in this 
matter. It is true you may have often gone beyond 
your teachers, and have caricatured their lessons, but 
we fear there would be little difficulty in showing 
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that all your follies have descended to you from a 
class who, from their elevated position, ought to 
have been to you as lights in a dark place. We 
have a strong conviction that we are guilty con- 
cerning you, our brethren ; that we have repeated, 
in our own time, the oppression and neglect of cen- 
turies. When we have found that we could not 
curb and check the restless steed, nor break him 
in to our own purposes, we have tried no Earey 
means ; but, by irritating and exasperating, we have 
driven him on to his own destruction. 

We have just read a lengthened account of the dis- 
pute between the master engineers and the great 
society of the iron trades, known as the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, Machinists, Millwrights, Smiths, 
andPattern-niaker8,which took place in the yearsl851 
and 1852. It is difficult, perhaps, to be perfectly 
impartial in judging from wTitten statements. Great 
practical evils are sometimes partially hidden under 
high-sounding words; and we are. often obliged to 
confess that, after all, " whatever is best administered 
is best." The difficulty in this case is increased also 
by an insufficiency of evidence on the masters' side 
— the secretary of the Employers' Association having 
replied to an application for further evidence, that 
" he did not think it would be agreeable to the 
masters generally that any authorized statements 
of their course of action should be made." But 
although our want of knowledge of business must 
disqualify us to be received as an authority in many 
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departments of this unhappy transaction, yet as 
to its moral aspect, we think we can form some 
opinion. 

The circular issued by the Amalgamated Society, 
and addressed to the employers, was written cour- 
teously, in a moderate tone, and in a style that would 
have done credit to any body of gentlemen ; yet 
some of the demands it contained were unreasonable, 
and unfortunately the document ended with stating 
the intention of the subscribers to discontinue work 
upon their old terms, after a certain date. The 
employers, nevertheless, did not suggest a meeting 
for mutual explanation ; and, as far as we have been 
able to discover, not a single conciliatory step was 
ever taken. The proposal of arbitration was rejected 
. at once ; open war was immediately declared, and 
the masters, under the name of the Employers' 
Association, came into the field. Force to force has 
ever been the world's way ; and no number of failures 
seems sufiicient to teach it wisdom, or to suggest 
the inquiry whether a more excellent way could not 
be devised. The men, after enduring the most 
terrible sufferings, had to return to their work with- 
out having succeeded in gaining the object of their 
strike. The masters obtained the victory — a triumph 
of which their leader might have declared, as truly 
as was said of Waterloo, " Nothing can exceed the 
disaster of a battle won, excepting a battle lost." 
The defeated (as is usually the case) sullenly with- 
drew to meditate schemes of future revenge; the 
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original opposition and hatred increased a hundred 
fold; the separation-wall between them and their 
masters was raised many feet ; in short, the clock of 
their moral world had gone backwards. 

The following observation on the builders' strike 
appeared in a provincial paper : — 

" Nothing can be more injurious to both masters 
and workmen than the continuance of a contest which 
must keep up ill feeling on both sides. Whether men 
should work nine hours or ten hours is a question in 
which both parties are interested on the same side, 
and the advantage of both would be consulted by an 
arrangement which would be in accordance with the 
reasonable wishes of the workmen. It cannot be 
contended that ten hours are an unusual period for 
men to work ; but if they prefer reducing the time to 
nine hours, and allowing a proportionate reduction 
in wages, their wishes ought to be complied with. 
We do not believe that the discussion on this point 
would have led to a strike in the building trade, had 
the masters shown a disposition to entertain the 
question. The wishes of the men were repeatedly 
put before them in a manner which ought to have 
claimed attention, but the expression of their desires 
seems to have been regarded as an aflfront ; and when 
a memorial was presented to Messrs. TroUope on 
the subject, the answer made was the dismissal of the 
foreman, who acted as petitioner. 

" Nothing can justify such conduct as this, and it is 
not surprising that the men were exasperated into 

F 
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taking a step which has proved to be so unfortunate 
and so unwise." 

Many similar cases might be given, but these two 
will suffice. We take our stand upon these well- 
known facts, and ask — Did the masters iu these 
contests occupy ground one whit higher than those 
with whom they contended ? Did not one and the 
same spirit actuate them both — to buy as cheaply, 
and to sell as dearly, as possible ? Is it not some- 
what extraordinary that, with the superior capacity, 
intelligence, and advantages of the employing classes, 
they have found no better mode than that of com- 
bining against those who combine against them? 
Is not this close imitation a little beneath them ? 
Has either party any reason to congratulate itself 
on the success of its measures ? We were talking 
on this subject to a friend a few days ago. We saw 
he was inclined to smile at our arguments, and he 
presently said — '^ That is all in your way, and very 
well for sucli as you ; but we men of business have 
our way to make in the world, and have some- 
thing else to do than to attend to these fine theories." 
Without stopping to thank our friend for his kind 
bestowal of such a heritage of Ijlessings to " such as 
you," we said, " We are willing to come out of * our 
way' and go into the world with yon, and take 
our stand by your side, and theie we fearlessly say 
that your system of force is an utter failure." Look 
at India ! would not a tenth of that country, bought 
with honest money, ruled by just and equitable laws, 
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with its trade conducted upon honourable principles, 
have been a far greater blessing to us than that vast 
amount of unmanageable territory which has been 
gained by force, must be held by force, and may 
any day be lost by force ? Could nothing better be 
thought of than a system of profligate expenditure 
and a reckless disregard of human life ? Is it not, 
at least, possible that if our plan had been tried, a 
government, which would then have been so far 
superior to any ever known in the East^ might have 
attracted many nations and tribes to itself; iand 
that we might, by this time, have been the chosen 
rulers of a people who are now ever watching to 
throw off our yoke ? 

Then look at home, at these strikes with our 
men, and combinations among the masters. For 
thirty years, everything that force can do has been 
attempted on both sides ; and, we repeat, not one 
good thing has all this terrible amount of sin and 
suffering accomplished, while the disasters occasioned 
hereby have been far more injurious to the manu- 
facturing world than any other misfortunes that 
have ever happened. What shall we say to a man 
who, for thirty years, would persist in taking the 
same medicine which, instead of curing his disease, 
only strengthened it ? Ye working men, still clinging 
to your trades' unions and your strikes, we say, that, 
so far as accomplishing your objects are concerned, 
your plans are perfect failures ; and we ask you to 
find something better than to attempt to govern, by 
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extraneous force, that which is and must be self- 
regulating. Ye masters, who have been hitherto 
following too closely the failures of your men, we 
say, such a course has done no credit to your good 
taste or good judgment. You have not dislodged 
the traveller's cloak, though you have brought gales 
of wind to blow against it ; for see him now in the 
gloomy distance wrapping it more closely than ever 
about him. Do not let the gale freshen into a 
hurricane that may scatter universal destruction; 
try, at least, and see if the warm rays of the sun be 
not a shorter and easier means to accomplish your 
purpose. 

Yes, we do not fear to plant our foot on the 
busiest spot of this busy world, and say that there, 
as well as in " our way," the rules of the great Law- 
giver still mean — " Do thyself no harm." The law 
of love would emphatically be "a new command- 
ment," but 

" That good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should keep who have the power. 
And they should take who can," 

has been tried long enough ; it is weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, and, to take no higher 
ground, simply because it has not succeeded, it ought . 
to be made to give way to something else. 

We never question that the inventor of a machine 
is the fittest and most proper person to make regula- 
tions for the government of that machine. Should 
any difficulty occur in the working, if we have any 
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confidence in the inventor, we say " refer to his book 
of directions." A great diflSiculty has arisen in the 
working of the great machine of society, and the 
principal links are fretting and chafing each other, 
threatening the destruction of every part. The 
common sense which guides us in the transactions 
of our daily life tells us that this machine must 
be repaired under the superintendence of the In- 
ventor. 

Up to this point it was due to both parties con- 
cerned in this great question to present it in its 
relations to each. Although we are professedly 
writing for the employed, his interests are so mixed 
up with those of the employer that no just view 
of this subject could be given that did not include 
both. 

The evils of the system we are exposing have been 
the growth of centuries. The little rivulet rising high 
up among the mountains seems a trifling thing ; a 
stone placed at its mouth by the hand of a child 
might impede its progress. But year after year it 
has been coming steadily lower and lower. On its 
way it has been joined by other streams originally 
as insignificant as itself, and now all roll on together, 
and have become that turgid, unmanageable river 
which is overflowing its banks and spreading around 
it destruction and misery. What is to be done ? do 
not bring your bucket, my friend, that will do no 
good; ten thousand buckets might be employed 
without perceptibly reducing the vast volume of 
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water. Must the ruia then continue ? No. There 
are two ways of preventing it. Turn aside the 
streams which are ever keeping up the supply, or dig 
deep channels across to that barren and parched 
land where these abundant waters will bring life 
and blessing. Just so is it with our present subject ; 
it is to the fountain we must direct our attention, 
whence have flowed these evil dreams which have 
desolated society. That English combativeness, too, 
so mischievous when misdirected, must have fresh 
channels dug for it. We must see if the energy 
now employed in pulling down cannot be advan- 
tageously used in building up, in order that the so- 
called " dangerous classes " may become the source 
of their country's greatest honour and wealth. Every- 
thing short of this will be of no more avail than our 
friend with his bucket. 

It is with the hope of inducing you, our working 
friends, to give these matters your earnest considera- 
tion, that we now write. The deep feeling we have 
that we in the higher classes are much to blame for 
the keeping up of all this wrong feeling and wrong 
doing which are the natural growth of centuries 
of tyranny and neglect, compels us in common 
honesty to confess our own faults before dealing 
exclusively with yours. In all humility and contri- 
tion we confess that we have often (not always) been 
oppressors when we ought to have been instructors, 
and have expected an amount of forbearance from 
vou which we ourselves were not willing to render. 
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We cannot therefore address what we have now to 
say to you from the throne of fancied superiority, or 
from a judgment-seat to which we have no right ; 
but we will stand by your side ; and if in great kind- 
ness clearer light has been sent to us, the only use 
we wish to make of it is to take you by the hand 
and say, " share it with us ;" because we feel it good 
to be here we wish that you should be here also. 

In our previous remarks on Trades' Unions and 
Strikes we have scarcely risen above the principle of 
expediency. We will now advance a step and place 
our foot on the ground of morality. 

We object to trades' unions and strikes, because, 
underthepretenceof being benefit societies, funds have 
been raised for the support of combinations against 
the employers. Many men do, all men ought to, wish 
to make provision against sickness, old age, and death ; 
and money invested for that purpose ought to be 
used for that purpose, and for no other. Benefit 
societies in themselves require only simple and inex- 
pensive organization, and the common interest of 
money will more than pay all expenses. 

These societies, however, connected with trades' 
unions, have to provide for the support of such elaborate 
machinery that it is calculated the expenses absorb 
about 2s. 3d. in each pound subscribed. When 
gentlemen put by money to provide for the future 
they are usually careful to do it in such a way that 
the money grows in the process, and that what goes 
in as pounds shall come out as guineas. On the 
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contrary, with the hard-earned saviDgs of the working 
luan nearly au eighth must be sacrificed for the 
apparent security of the rest. We say apparent^ for 
when it pleases the Esecutire Council to proclaim 
war, or, in other words, to order a strike, then every- 
thing dei»ends upon the success of the contest. '* A 
man suffers keenly under the risk of forfeiting the 
sMviugs of years, which he may have invested in the 
triendly s<.)ciety of his craft, and consequently whether 
he approves or not, he naturally lets the strike take 
its course/' 

It may be stiid that before a man joins he can 
possess himself of the rules, and acquaint himself 
with every liability connected with this association, 
and then please himself as to the course he takes. 

Now, to meet this fairly, we will try to place 
om*5ielve5; lu the positiou of a working man, and 
tciko tho case iiuo cousideration as to whether we 
ssluiU viuito oui'^clves with these unions or not. 
V>uv tviulo shall bo iu the engineering department, 
uud couav^^iucutlY Nvo must obtain the last annual 
w\\K}xi and tho lulos of the Amalgamated Engineers. 
Wo Ua\o thcui bcfovo us, the latter as revised for 
llio NOiii isrv7,aud, as far as we can comprehend 
ll»tui», U\o coiuUuiatiou purports to be a friendly 
m»rivl>, ^v houefit dub only, but the middle of the 
^.irliivA\ v*»uUiurt a i>aaigraph iu defence of "restric- 
lii.uh;' iiv/viuhl tho adiuissiou into the trade of those 
^s\iu huso liot wvucd a right by a probationary 
^civiluU^ 'VW» WWWbl Wtbat there is more to 
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learn than at first meets the eye, and we do our best 
to discover what this is. But not very successfully, 
for there is wheel within wheel, the tracing of whose 
complex movements confounds rather than explains. 
The number and variety of fines rather frighten us ; 
if we escape that pillar we shall certainly come 
against the post, they are so close together. But we 
do not come to a full stop until we arrive at the 
Executive Council. We find that their powers are 
very great, and, which is still more to be dreaded, 
very vague. If a man tells us he shall knock us 
down once a week, we know what to expect, and 
can calculate whether the exercise of his power will 
not be so far beneficial that it will be worth our 
while to submit to this violence ; but if he considers 
himself at liberty to knock us down as often as he 
chooses, then we begin to think how we can rid our- 
selves of him altogether. 

The Executive Council consists of twenty-five 
members, appointed by as many branches or districts, 
nine of which are in or near London. The ordinary 
business is transacted by the Council of nine London 
members, five forming a quorum, and these have the 
power to determine anything whereon the Society's 
rules are silent. In case of any dispute, the inquirer 
may ask what is the rule on the subject ; he may be 
told there is no rule, the Council settles such matters 
as are not provided by the regulations. He is in the 
hands of the Council, who may fine him or expel 
him if they think proper, and he has no means of 
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redress. This irresponsible power is too formidable 
to be resisted. The more we examine it, the more 
we feel that it outrages all our ideas of the liberty of 
the English workman. The history of the present, 
as well as of all past ages, teaches us this : No body 
of men is fit to be trusted with secret and irrespon- 
sible powers. It does not signify whether they meet 
round an ale-house table in fustian jackets, or 
assemble in the courts of kinoes, or the council-cham- 
bers of the great — irresponsible power is not for man. 
If we voluntarily place ourselves under its dominion, 
we shall never again be able to sing with a clear 
conscience, 

"Britons never shall be slaves." 

We are told, by way of softening down all this 
apparent severity, " that these committees are the 
result of universal suffrage among the members 
themselves," which means, of course, that they shall 
have a voice in the choice of their masters. Well, 
it is worth something, certainly, if we must wear 
fetters, to be able to select them, for our superior 
judgment and good taste will choose something so 
light and graceful that they will be fetters only in 
name. But, alas ! they are snatched from us by some 
rude hand; we are told that our vote is only one 
amongst many, that the majority have decided to 
wear these hard, rough, clanking chains, and that as 
members of the body we have nothing to do but to 
submit. 

It is not pleasant to think that our very savings 
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will be moulded into links of the chain which holds 
us in a kind of bondage ; we had better keep alto- 
gether free. We have heard many workmen deeply 
deplore that they ever in this way surrendered their 
liberty into the keeping of others. We know that 
a simple benefit society would require no such un- 
objectionable machinery. Let us therefore seek to 
invest our money in such a one ; or, if we cannot find 
one we can trust, let us place it in the Savings' 
Bank with the hope that a more simple plan may 
some day be discovered. 

Another fault we have to find with trades' unions is, 
that they dictate the manner in which work is to be 
executed. A short time ago we were talking to a car- 
penter whose industry, ability, and great physical power 
enable him to get through a much greater amount of 
work than the generality of men accomplish, and find- 
ing he did not belong to any trades' union, we asked 
him if he had any particular reason for not having 
united himself to such ; he replied, "I never belonged 
to any, because it did not suit me to be put down 
upon a level with those who could never get through 
half what I could. If 1 had been under their dic- 
tation I should have been prevented from taking 
many a job, and have lost the earning of some 
hundreds of pounds." 

These noble workmen, Geo. Stephenson, Telford, 
and Tredgold, began their career as journeymen, 
earning not more than 12s. a week. These and 
others, by the exercise of their unfettered talents. 
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increased the power, and added immensely to the 
wealth and happiness of their country; but had 
they been hampered by trades'-union rules and 
control, they would have died unknown and un- 
honoured, and the country would have been de- 
prived of some of her most profitable servants. 

Tou will say, in reply to this, that such men are 
exceptions to the general run of workmen; that 
their capacity and strength were so far beyond the 
average, that they had the power of carrying every 
thing before them. You add, that to one such 
strong man, there are, at least, one hundred weaker 
ones, and that you have endeavoured so to adjust 
your plans as to make them conducive to the benefit 
of the greatest number. 

That kindness and humanity had, in the first place, 
something to do with these arrangements, there can 
be no doubt ; and a tribute of honour is due to those 
who were more concerned to provide for the weak 
than for the strong ; but, for all this, a mistake has 
been made, and by no process of reasoning can it be 
proved that the way to make weak men strong is to 
make strong men weak. 

"What would be thought of the proprietor of a 
forest if, when selling his timber, he should plead 
that it was his misfortune, and not his fault, that 
the trees would not grow all of one size, and that, 
consequently, he should expect to receive from the 
purchaser one uniform price for the whole ? No 
forest of trees ever presented a greater diversity in 
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size, shape, and value, than can be met with any day 
in large bodies of workmen. Can it then be just that 
the man whose work is superior in quality and 
quantity should receive no more than the man whose 
work is inferior and deficient ? 

The evil of this system must be felt especially in 
the training of the young. This can be explained 
best by illustration. Suppose that something ana- 
logous to trades' unions existed in professions. 
Take the profession of music, for instance, and 
imagine that the professors have agreed amongst 
themselves that, for the sake of prolonging their 
work, and giving employment to a greater number 
of persons, they will impart only a certain amount 
of instruction in a given time. We have a child 
who, from his infancy, has manifested a remarkable 
musical genius, and it is his wish and our wish that 
he should adopt it as his profession. As he must 
take it up not only for his own enjoyment, but also 
that he may hereafter earn his livelihood, we are 
anxious to secure for him the best teaching in our 
power, and we place him under those we consider 
competent to instruct him. We are not long in 
making the mortifying discovery that our gifted 
child is allowed to learn only as much in an hour as 
the child who follows him, and who, from his utter 
want of capacity for this one thing, requires an 
hour's hard work to attain what the child who 
preceded him could have easily accomplished in 
five minutes. We expostulate, but we are told that 
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these are the rules of the amalgamated society of 
musicians, and they must, in no case, be departed 
from ; and, as our child is eventually to form one of 
the society, the great object of those who teach him 
is to bring his genius down into entire conformity 
with their rules. They find they must study to 
restrain his powers and not expand them, or he 
will never make a consistent member of the pro- 
fession. Nature, in conferring this wonderful gift 
upon him, intended him to have done something for 
the advancement of this glorious science, but his 
education has so cramped and fettered him, — his 
abilities have been so carefully ground down to the 
established pattern, that the soul, the interest of the 
thing, has departed from him ; he simply regards 
his calling as a means by which he may obtain a 
livelihood, and he is added to the already too full 
ranks pf commonplace teachers. But you will say, 
this is special pleading for your gifted child, — what 
is to become of the numbers who have no such gift ? 
We contend that the system works equally badly for 
both. Were no such artificial protection provided, 
the parents of the slow child would not be long in 
discovering that when brought into fair competition 
with others he would have no ch.ince of success, — 
this would convince them that they had mistaken 
the vocation of their child — that nature never in- 
tended him for a musician, though he might attain 
to eminence as a lawyer or a painter. The mistake 
Avould be rectified in time, and they would place 
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their son where he might pass his life usefully and 
honourably, instead of continuing him in a false 
position, where he must be a trouble to himself as 
well as be standing in the way of others. 

All that the present system is attempting to bring 
about in a forcible and unnatural way would be 
accomplished to a great extent if workmen were 
determined to qualify themselves so effectively for 
the performance of what they undertook that their 
services would be considered indispensable. Hence 
every system which has a tendency to check the 
attainment of excellence must be a great evil. So 
great is the demand at the present day for skilled 
workmen, that could we change the thousands of 
incompetent into thoroughly-qualified mechanics and 
labourers, we should hear no more complaint of want 
of employment. It is those unfortunate people who 
can do nothing well who encumber the world, and 
bring about, however reluctantly, the conviction 
that their room is more to be desired than their 
company. 

The way in which the operative class should be 
relieved of superfluous numbers is not by reducing 
individual capacity until it may be said of all trades, 
and not of tailors only, that " it takes nine to make 
a man." The way of escape should be by pushing 
up, and not by trampling down. In our long 
acquaintance with the operative class, we have met, 
not now and then only, but frequently, with men 
who had no business to be encumbering its ranks, 
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men who by birth and education were entitled to 
take a higher position, and who never would have 
been where we found them but for the curse of drink. 
We want to see these men resume their own place. 
We are continually meeting with men whose capacity 
and genius are so great that nothing but the curse 
of drink keeps them in the station in which they 
were born. The ranks of our workmen are choked 
up with men who have sold their birthrights for 
messes of pottage. Nor is this all ; these very men 
who are ever crying out that the labour market is 
over-stocked spend nearly the whole of their earn- 
ings upon that which does almost nothing to create 
labour. In some trades well-nigh all the money 
spent by the tradesman is received by the operatives 
whom he employs. Thus, out of every twenty shil- 
lings that the master cabinetmaker lays out, sixteen 
go to the workman, and only four are expended in the 
purchase of materials. But the journeyman brewer 
receives only two shillings out of every twenty spent 
by the master brewer. In other words, the beer trade 
is the least favourable to the workman that could be 
devised ; and yet it is to uphold this trade that he 
squanders all the earnings which he has gained in 
other profitable employments. This alone is unwise 
in itself, and when we remember that such conduct 
actually injures the working man, that it is not only 
that he is supporting a trade which does so little for 
him, but that by his support he is ruining his own 
health and destroying his powers, we might say 
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that iastead of selling his birthright for a mess of 
pottage he is throwing it away for a bowl of 
poison. 

The overcrowding of any branch of industry would 
be to a great extent avoided if men who had a real 
genius for their vocation were allowed to take the 
place which nature meant for them. It is obvious 
that if a few only of the mechanics or operatives in 
any trade or business were to qualify themselves for 
working on their own account, or for taking the 
position of masters and employing others to work . 
for them, a change might soon be made in the con- 
dition of the working classes. The effect of having 
more masters and fewer workmen would be that 
masters must look out for men, instead of men look- 
ing out for masters, and any reasonable terms which 
were consistent with the progress of industry would 
be readily obtained. 

If we trace the history of successful men we shall 
usually find that they succeeded by giving to their 
fellows something which they wanted. Thus the 
workman who studies his master's interest is made 
foreman. The master who gets his buildings erected 
most substantially and expeditiously will be again 
employed. The architect who furnishes a design 
which meets the wants of the public will become 
distinguished. 

Sir Joseph Paxton never struck for wages, but he 
rose from a gardener to be a great man, because he 
supplied a design which was wanted, and which 

Q 
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proved to be advantageous to the public; and he 
was able to supply that design because he had for 
many years studied the principles of construction, 
and carefully laid out his employer's grounds in the 
most efiScient and economical manner. The real 
interest which he took in his work no doubt often 
induced him to prolong his hours of labour beyond 
tho time actually agreed for ; or, if he were not work- 
ing, busy thought would be still going on, and on 
many a Satui'day evening, spent by other gardeners 
^ at the public-house in squandering their hard-earned 
wages, and using up their future power, the inven- 
tive genius of this far-seeing man would be at work 
devising new schemes. A thorough trades'-union 
man would certainly have expostulated with him for 
doinjj^ this, and have spared no paius to convince him 
of Ilia folly in thus uselessly expending his powers of 
mind and body in the service of another, but the 
result proved that in doing the best he could for his 
master ho was doing the best thing for himself also. 
Tho result of his labours appeared for a long time 
to be simply for the advantage of the employer, but 
the power he acquired remained his own, and proved 
the means of raising him to the proud position which 
he now occupies. 

If a tradesman succeeds it is because he supplies 
what the public wants. The workman's wife goes to 
the grocer who sells the best and cheapest articles, 
and the man who does best for others has soon a 
large and profitable business for himself. If a work- 
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ing man wants a doctor he chooses one who, he 
believes, will most quickly alleviate his disease. Thus 
men and classes of men succeed only by doing the 
best they can for others. English workmen will 
succeed and prosper just in proportion as they act 
upon these principles, which are founded in expe- 
rience, the dictates of common sense, and the higher 
and holier principles of Christianity. 

But, granting that such an extreme measure as a 
strike were justifiable in some cases, it could be so 
only so long as each individual was left at liberty to 
act in accordance with the dictates, of his own free 
will. The right of every man to strike is based 
upon his right to dispose of that which is his own 
upon such terms as he himself may see fit. When 
his fellows, no matter in what numerical majority, 
attempt to exercise upon him the slightest compul- 
sion, they practically ignore that which is the founda- 
tion of their own liberty of action. On one occasion, 
in the year 1858, the committee of the association in 
Coventry ordered that in one particular department 
a change should be made, and piece-work should 
take the place of daily wages. It is said only six 
operatives out of 200 desired the change, but com- 
pulsion prevailed. The committee had ordered it ; 
they were in possession, or rather had the command 
of the funds, and there was no choice between entire 
loss of the subscriptions that had been paid and 
absolute submission. 

We have watched the pale and anxious counte- 
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nances of men as they have seen looming in the 
distance the approach of the fatal strike, and we 
have felt that we would have given anything to be 
able to make them free men. 

The rash act of some unhappy man sometimes 
serves to lift the curtain. All London is shocked by 
a paragraph in the morning papers stating that 
Daniel Lock, a plasterer, committed suicide last 
night, leaving behind him a paper containing these 
^rords— " The strike— the ruinous strike : God pro- 
tect my unfortunate family 1" We say, '' How very 
dreadful I Poor man 1 Let us make a subscription 
for the wife and family." We do so ; the curtain 
drops, and the busy world rolls on as usual Events 
of this kind occasionally brought to the surface re- 
semble the ashes that are thrown out of the crater of 
the burning mountain. To-day they may not excite 
suspicion of danger among those who reside at the 
foot of this mountain, but the man of science regards 
them as an indication of what is going on within. 
Miles l)elow the surfece — it may be extending down 
to the very centre of the earth — the rumbling, roar- 
ing, fioi\>c, destructive fire is ever at work, and who 
will venture to say, so long as this terrible element 
continues to rage, that the very mountain itself 
may not be upheaved from its fonndal.ion, and in- 
volve evernhing around it in the ruin of its own 
vast overthrow ? 

^ The cases of starvation and suicide which occa- 
tikMMlV ^tte^ the paWic eye daring tlic pro<::ress of 
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a strike resemble these ashes just thrown on the 
surface ; but who could write without blinding tears, 
nay, who could bear to write at all, of the utter 
. wretchedness of those unhappy homes from which 
the means of support have been withdrawn, and 
where hundreds and thousands daily weep over their 
desolation, unheeded and unknown ? 

It may be fairly estimated that each working man 
has as many as four persons depending upon him. 
In most cases a much larger proportion than one- 
half of the men would prefer continuing their work 
to obeying the command to *' turn out." If we take 
it at one-half we stand thus, that five are to suffer 
because it is the will of the sixth that they should do 
so. Such an arrangement does not accord with our 
ideas of justice. A man standing alone may do as 
he pleases, and if he likes to walk through the fij^ 
to gain something bright and glittering and temptr 
ing on the other side, let him do so, though we 
would rather for his own sake that he would not ; 
but if he must drag four or five others through with 
him — tender ones, too, who are far less likely than 
himself to survive the fiery trial — ^how can he main- 
tain his right so to act ? As we are very desirous to 
have an answer to this question, we have turned to 
the report of a discussion on Trades' Unions, held at 
Maidstone in December 1859, between C. Buxton, 
Esq., M.P., and Mr. Facey, "a member of the 
Conference." In reply to Mr. Buxton's argument 
against strikes, Mr. Facey says : — '* I am opposed to 
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^triki^fi ft(» much m any one present. I know great 
§yiUi result from tJiera, but I will never say to the 
working man, Giv© up the power of striking. As 
wdl might A nation give up the power of making 
war. Tha two stand exactly in the same position. 
Wftf is the ultimatum— the last appeal of nations, 
ftncl Btvlkes are the ultimatum of the working 

&\UH>ly wo have no right to ho very hard upon you 
wh^u w^ oourider you form part of a nation which 
in uow mox^ aotive than ever in inculcating the great 
\^m>\\ that w^ m\\»t ovoroome one evil by substitut- 
ing a gr^tw ^vH in it» »tead ; but as we do not 
d^^^d a »atiou f\:^ doin^ thijj^ neither can we defend 
y^^, M\\ Fao^y ha» truly said that ^ the two stand 
^«^Qtly iu th^ g^me }x>wtiow/* and w^ will not fee 
^\\Xy oJt* Ux^ iuwui^teucy of holding up the one to 
5;^du>ii'utk>a aud the other to execrc^tioo* The teach- 
iiv^ii of i,h^ Jiew Tet^aux<eut^ as tar as we are able to 
uuderiitaud them^ do uct permit us to jiistiiy either 

What^ thitJt you^ wouti be saJd to any master, or 
body of tua»t«JCSy ia this- «oaaitrTy who,, by ajiy meo^ire 
of th<,'ix^ isbanalii bring: *hwm wgoxi these worfcrnea 
aitt iimoojiii iifi wrifoniBg efml to iSnaii which ttmj — 
lihi^ woi&nuttii mum kg ninfas lamg down upoa 
tLhtidirH;^ _■-. ■-::L.«pfflr be wtiid- 

is^L .^ tmJ: woii&I not tii.e 

viHi:v >4li ^u . ^ikojii^ tilh:gni esdifflr into 

m . ._ i*«teimjt^ tfajt aafflift of their 
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tyranny ? You will say in reply that you would 
gladly, if possible, punish the masters without involv- 
ing yourselves, but that strikes do occasion great loss 
and suffering to your employers, and that if it were 
not for the fear of them they would be yet more 
tyrannical. You say that you have no other course 
than to do as you now do, and that, cost what it may, 
you must have your revenge. 

We have been speaking of the disasters that 
attend this system of revenge in its process ; now let 
us look at it in its results. The gloomy months of 
the strike are over; sullen, half-starved workmen 
are preparing to return to work, and victorious but 
half-ruined masters are looking into their affairs 
and calculating their resources. After some days' 
delay they summon their foremen and inform them 
that, owing to their being unable to execute such 
and such contracts, they have had no return of thedr 
capital, and consequently their means are so dimin- 
ished, that although work must commence again, 
only half the number of engines can be set going, 
and only half the number of hands be employed. 

The masters, with diminished means, are obliged 
to make many changes in their establishments. The 
carriages are given up — children sent to less expen- 
sive schools — ^fewer servants kept — the luxuries are 
laid aside, but life can be maintained quite as well 
without these things, and there is still abundance 
left for comfort. 

But how fares it with the hands who can no 
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longer be employed upon the works ? Even the 
little pittance, which might have been doled out 
from some consolidated fund during the wearisome 
weeks and months of the strike, can now no longer 
be expected. What are they to do ? 

Whichever way we turn, from whatever aspect 
we contemplate this great subject, we come back 
again to the same point. The interests of employers 
and employed are really one and the same, and 
neither party has the power to inflict any punish- 
ment upon the other which will not, to a greater or 
less extent, recoil upon itself. Both are, in fact, 
standing upon the same ladder— the only difference 
being that the one occupies the higher steps and the 
other the lower. If the ladder be overthrown, they 
will both fall into the abyss below. The masters, 
from the nature of their position, will fall upon the 
workmen, and then have the better chance of 
scrambling out again. 

We can almost imagine that it must have been 
in special reference to this relation that, eighteen 
hundred years ago, the pen of inspiration wrote 
these words : " But, if ye bite and devour one an- 
othei', take heed that ye be not consumed one of 
another." 

We should be sorry for our working friends to 
suppose that we think these unions and combina- 
tions to have been a great ado about nothing, or 
that we imagine they really have no grounds of 
complaint, and that the wrongs and grievances, of 
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which we hear so much from them, are simply ima- 
ginary. Nothing can be farther from our thoughts 
than this. Of no one fact are we more deeply 
impressed than that the disposition to tyrannize is 
inherent in human nature ; and that, with fewex- 
ceptions, men, and women too, of every station in 
life, will, until God's grace touches the heart, be as 
tyrannical as they dare to be. 

We quite agree with our friends in what they so 
often tell us, that they must take care of themselves. 
We diflfer only as to how this is to be done. The 
few suggestions we have to offer must be left to 
another chapter ; — they will not be presented as 
infallible remedies; rather, we deplore that they 
are not more worthy of acceptance. Yet we trust 
they will contain some germs of truth, and we must 
leave it to the practical good sense of working men 
to apply, extend, or improve upon them. 

We must not conclude this chapter without paus- 
ing for » moment to let the light of revelation fall 
upon the subject. That great chart given to guide 
us on the difficult and intricate voyage of life, has 
marked out our course just here with even more 
than common clearness. 

In almost every case where the relative duties of 
masters and servants are mentioned, the servants 
are warned against the sin of unfaithfulness, and the 
masters against the sin of oppression. We are there- 
fore warranted to conclude that these are the par- 
ticular sins which do respectively most easily beset 
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them, and against wliich they have especially to 
guard themselves. 

The workman will say, Your object, so far, has 
been to defend yourselves from the charge of oppres- 
sion, which even Scripture allows to be the most uni- 
versal failing of masters. 

• It is quite true that the Bible has pointed out 
the injustice you have so often to endure; but it 
has also given special directions as to the way in 
which it is to be met ; and we disagree only in this, 
that your plans not only do not resemble the direc- 
tions thus given, but are often in direct opposition 
to them. 

We hope, presently, to show that there are lawful 
means to be used in self-defence; yet the Bible 
itself repeatedly refers to the sin of oppression in 
such a manner that it leaves us little to say. Let 
us select a few passages and see what we may learn 
from them. 

** 1 will come near to you to judgment, and I will be a swift wit- 
ness n^ninst those that oppress the hireling in his wages, the widow, 
ftnd the fatherless, and that turn aside the stranger from liis right, and 
fear not nie, saith the Loixi of hosts." 

** Behold, the hire of the labourers who have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth, and the cries of 
them which have reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth." 

** Kob not the poor because he is poor, neither oppress the afflicted 
in the gate. For the Lord will plead their cause, and spoil the soul 
of those that spoiled them." 

*' The Lord executeth righteousness and judgment for all that are 
oppressed." 

" This is the portion of a wicked man with God, and the heritage 
of oppressors, which they shall receive of the Almighty. If his chil- 
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dren be multiplied, it is for the sword, and his offspring shall not be 
satisfied with bread." 

" Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant that is poor and needy, 
whether he be of thy brethren or of thy strangers that are in thy land 
within thy gates : at his day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall 
tlie sun go down upon it, lest he cry against thee unto the Lord, and 
it be sin unto thee." 

It is remarkable that although in these verses 
(and manj more of the same import might be quoted) 
the oppressed are reallj the injured party to whom 
reference is made, yet they are scarcely ever recog- 
nised as having anything to do with the infliction of 
the punishment of oppression. The great Lawgiver 
must surely have known how destructive to peace 
of mind, how mentally and morally deteriorating is 
the spirit of revenge, and how troublesome and ex- 
pensive, even to ruin, would be the working out of 
a system of retaliation, so He comes forward and 
takes the difficulty entirely upon Himself: "Venge- 
ance is mine^ not yours ; " I will repay, saith the 
Lord." Alas ! what trouble and sorrow the poor 
world has suffered, all of which it might have been 
spared if this kind offer had been accepted. 

We once heard a gentleman remark, " I am not 
fond of meddling in a general way, but whenever I 
see children ill-treated I feel as if I must interfere, 
whomever I may offend." 

We can almost imagine that it is something in 
this way that God feels towards the sin of oppression. 
It is as if He said, " Some crimes may be dealt with by 
human laws, the punishment for others will be fully 
awarded in the day of judgment, but though I have 
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Btretched outtheheaven,andhave commanded all their 
host, yet the cry of the oppressed never enters into 
my ears in vain. I vdll come even out of my place 
to avenge the wrongs of those who cry to me for 
deliverance. I, the Lord, will hear them ; I, the 
God of Jacob, will not forsake them." 

We met one morning a poor man, whom we had 
known to have been long in trouble through the 
injustice of his relations. They had defrauded him 
of a little property to which he was justly entitled, 
and, supposing he had no friends, they continued to 
oppress and annoy him in various ways. Observing 
that his countenance was much brighter than usual, 
we asked if he had not some pleasant information 
to give us. "Yes, indeed, I have," he replied; 

"Mr. ," naming one of the most influential 

gentlemen in the neighbourhood, " has taken up my 
cause ; he is going to stand up for me, and see that 
I get my rights, and when the like of he takes it in 
hand we know it will be all right. I shall do now, 
for certain." 

Now, the happy change visible in this man arose 
not from any alteration in himself — he was still in 
his own person as destitute of good sense, as weak 
and powerless as ever — but he had committed his 
cause to one in whom he felt perfect confidence. 
This friend had promised to help him over his diflS- 
culty. He believed the promise, and the poor 
troubled heart, which had scarcely known rest for 
years, was at peace. 
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Bat, suppose that instead of thus confidiDg in his 
friend he had heard all he had to say, listened to his 
offers of assistance, and then with an incredulous 
smile said, " Ah, this is all very fine, but I have no 
reason to believe you are sincere ; in fact, I am not 
certain whether your interference will not rather tend 
to make things worse. I would rather just go on 
my own way." Now, the friend when rejected in this 
way could not insist that the poor man should avail 
himself of his kind offer. He could only say, " I am 
perfect^ conscious of the integrity of my motive ; I 
am only offering what I have both the power and 
the will to do, but as my assistance is not accepted I 
leave him to his fate." 

It is just in this way the matter stands between 
us and God. He — not a man who may lie, who may 
fail us in the time of our greatest extremity — but 
the Creator of the Universe, the upholder and gover- 
nor of countless worlds, — He has promised to under- 
take our difficulties for us, and in a way so direct, so 
decided, and comprehensive, that doubt and distrust 
might have been thought impossible. 

From whence, then, does it arise that, while the 
gracious invitation has been issued to every suffering 
child of humanity, " Cast thy burden upon the Lord," 
accompanied with the direct promise, " and He shall 
sustain thee," — nearly every one insists upon carry- 
ing the whole of his burden himself, although its 
intolerable weight well-nigh crushes him to the 
earth ? 
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There are three reasons : — 1st, Only a few persons 
believe that the Maker of these promises has any 
part in the direction of human aflfairs. 2d, Though 
the promises are really expressed in the most clear 
and precise language, they are still regarded by most 
persons as figures of speech, very sublime no doubt, 
but by no means intended for every-day use. 3d, 
There is a deeply-seated consciousness of guilt in the 
human mind, which is ever raising the question. 
What reason have I to suppose that such and such 
, promises were ever intended for me ? How can I 
prove my right to appropriate them to myself, though 
as long as I cannot appropriate them to myself they 
are to me nothing ? 

Ah, yes ! it is this consciousness of guilt which is 
our great stumbling-block; it is this which keeps 
us out of the land of promise, and causes us to wear 
out our lives in the great and terrible wilderness. 

One night a fearful thunder-storm was raging. 
The mother of many little children was lying awake ; 
she was not fearing the storm for herself, but she 
was wondering whether it would awaken and frighten 
the children. She was j ust remarking to her husband 
how glad she was to find that Johnny was not a 
fearful boy ; she knew he had been awake through 
the greater part of the storm which had occurred 
some weeks previously, but he had manifested no 
fear. Just then, a scream is heard ; it comes from 
the direction of Johnny's room; yes, it must be 
Johnny. In a moment the mother is by his bed- 
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side; she has taken the frightened child in her arms; 
and, by loving words and soft caresses, she is seeking 
to re-assure the trembling boy ; she reminds him of 
One who rules the stormy skies, who cares for the 
falling sparrow, and who encircles little children 
with His protection I Presently the storm has passed 
away — the night is again qufet as usual; then 
the mother asks the child how it is that he, so 
brave upon a former occasion, should now be so 
fearful ? " Oh, mother, mother!" says the child, " I 
had not been naughty then ; I knew God loved me, 
and would take care of me ; but yesterday I told a 
great lie. I was afraid to say my prayers when I 
went to bed, because I knew God was angry with 
me ; and when I awoke and heard the great thunder, 
I thought it was God come to punish me, and I was 
so frightened I could not bear it." 

The mother did not seek to re-assure her child by 
explaining to him the theory of storms, or by telling 
him that the thunder was merely sent to clear the 
atmosphere ; but she spoke, in a way that a child 
could understand, of the man Christ Jesus, who, in 
his own person, had received the thunder-bolts of 
the wrath of Almighty God ; and by thus coming 
between the sinner and his Judge had made peace 
for him. 

Is it not the "great lies" which we tell, the dis- 
honourable transactions of our daily lives, the open 
violation of God's revealed law, as well as the secret 
determination, " we will not have this man to reign 
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over US," which make us tremble in our hearts before 
the awful voice of thunder? and that, conscience- 
smitten like poor Johnny, we feel that the angry 
voice must have something to do with us, that our 
oflfended God is coming out of his place to punish 
us ? But, when loving and gentle words from Him 
with whom we have to do fall upon our ears, we do not 
feel any claim to appropriate them, we are " far oflF 
by wicked works ; " and though we sometimes think 
we would give the world to know that the mighty 
power which encompasseth our lying down and our 
rising up, is on our side and not against us, yet the 
busy monitor within is ever reminding us that, as 
long as we regard iniquity in our heart, the Lord 
will not hear us. 

And Johnny, dear Johnny, you are better oflF than 
most of us; we often think, in the midst of our 
errors and mistakes for which we are upbraided and 
ridiculed, how dififerent it might be if we could feel 
ourselves encircled in the arms even of some human 
affection, instead of having the finger of scorn ever 
directed towards us. We think if sonae strong, kind, 
and loving hearts would come to us in our folly, and, 
taking us by the hand, walk with us step by step until 
we together reach some safer and firmer ground, 
that would help us at least to start in a better 
direction. But we know that we are laughed at 
and that the world calls us fools and madmen, and 
delights, as it terms it, "to show us up;" and so 
we face about and give defiance for defiance, scorn 
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for scorn, ridicule for ridicule, and we declare we 
will stand bj these systems and unions thus rudely 
assailed. In the bitterness of our hearts we say, in 
these hours of provocation, " We have fought and 
suffered for them, and we will cling to them to the 
last: we will either conquer through them, or we 
will die by them." 

But there are times even with us when the ex- 
citement of exasperation is past ; when the world is 
shut out from us ; when, in the silence of the night, 
we have to lie alone and listen to the awful voice of 
thunder, or when death comes into our households 
and takes from us our little children. Ah I then 
we wish for better comfort than we can get from 
scorn, and, in the anguish of our hearts, we say, — 

" Cast out by men, dispersed by all about, 
Is there no friend who will not ?" 

" When the poor and needy seek water, and there is none, and 
their tongue faileth for thirst, I, the Lord, will hear them : I, the Gtod 
of Jacob, will not forsake them." 

" Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope is 
in the Lord his God ; for he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, 
and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and shall not see when 
heat Cometh ; but her leaf shall be green ; and shall not be careful 
in the year of drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit." 



CHAPTER VI. 



' Virtue is the truest liberty : nor is he free that stoops to passions ; 
nor he in bondage that serves a noble master." 

Owen Felltham. 




)HE liberties of the people have so often in 
jp) past times been crushed out by the despot- 
ism of the rulers, that it would have seemed 
like irony, or at least presumption, to have 
attempted to show how such calamities 
could be prevented. 

In describing the centuries which pre- 
ceded the French Revolution, Alison says, "Every 
person was either noble or roturier, no middle class, 
no shades of distinction were known. On the one 
side, were 150,000 privileged individuals; on the 
other, the whole body of the French people. All 
situations of importance, in the church, the army, 
the court, the bench, or the diplomatic corps, were 
exclusively enjoyed by the former of these classes. 
Whilst the nobles of the land were almost exempted 
from taxation, the poorer classes were so heavily bur- 
dened that they could scarcely tell how to live. It 
was calculated that if the produce of an acre had 
been divided into twelve parts, nearly six and a half 
went to the king, three and a half to the proprietor, 
and only two to the cultivator of the soil. 
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Wo might have shown our sympathy with this 
down-trodden people, by listening to their tales of 
wrongH and grievances, by mingling oar tears with 
thcirH ; or we might have pointed them to Him who 
haH invited the weary and heavy-laden to come to 
Ilitu fur rcHt, and spoken of a world where they hear 
not the voice of the oppressor ; but we would not 
have mocked them with words of encouragement 
they could never realize, nor have counselled them 
to make efforts for tliemselves which must neoes- 
Hurily end in failure. 

How different is our lot to-day in writing for 
i\u) HritiHh Workman. Instead of having to under- 
tiiko the almost fruitless task of denouncing vexa- 
tioUH and obstructive laws, and of beseeching legisla- 
torM, if they will do nothing to advance the people, 
lit hwiMt to Htand out of their way and let them 
piiNH on, wo may now at once address ourselves, 
lioiM^Ciilly and dieerrully, to workmen themselves. 
Witlinut foar of moh^Htiition or hindrance, we can 
<!onHult on the best plans by which present diffi- 
<!iilii('H can 1)0 remedied ; and we can advise that 
thoy iluMnHclvoH should no longer obstruct their own 
progrt^HH to comfort, and, it may be, to honour and 
ro|)Ulati<m. 

Although most of the thoughts that suggest 
themselves to us must bo drawn from observation 
and experience, yet Scripture itself has not been 
entirely silent upon this subject, and recognises the 
fact that difliculties will sometimes arise which must 
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be met actively rather than passively. " If they 
persecute you in one city, then flee ye to another," is 
a motto that will apply to other than religious per- 
secution. 

That restless love of change with which all classes 
may be charged at the present time (and not the 
serving class only, as sometimes stated), is a great 
barrier to the progress we m much desire to witness. 
How many difficulties that arise, and which, if met 
in the spirit of patient continuance in well-doing, 
would soon quietly wear themselves away, are now 
so magnified and stimulated by opposition, that 
they only bring destruction to all parties concerned. 
Let everything that conciliation, good judgment, pa- 
tience, and long-suffering can suggest, be done first ; 
yet we are sufficiently aware of the extreme self- 
ishness of many masters who have under them large 
bodies of workmen, to know that sometimes the 
duty of the oppressed is no longer forbearance, that 
he owes it to himself, and to all connected with him, 
to adopt other measures to secure his own comfoii 
and safety. A thoroughly qualified workman, of 
good character, will seldom experience much diffi- 
culty in effecting a change ; it is so entirely the in- 
terest of masters to employ such men, that we need 
assign no other reason for their doing so, beyond the 
fact that they usually wish to do the best they can 
for themselves. 

But we can imagine circumstances to occur which 
would make it desirable that a greater change should 
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be effected, than that of merely passing from one 
master to another. It is stated in the acconnt of the 
lock-out of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
that ''a considerable nninlter of men emigrated 
sooner than sign ' the declaration.' Many of these 
had to borrow money for their passage ont One 
gentleman advanced considerably more than £1000 
to a number of these men who were going to Aus- 
tralia, on their simple bond. The whole sum and 
interest have been repaid." 

How diffierently it would have fared with these 
men, if, inste;id of having given their money to 
a trades' union, where it was spent for them by 
others, and, as the event proved, to no purpose, they 
had placed it in the Savings' Bank ! When the 
time of trouble came, and they felt (whether rightly 
or wrongly does not signify to our present subject) 
that they could no longer continue to work for their 
masters upon the same terms as before, instead of 
lingering about for months, acquirin.u^ habits of idle- 
ness, having every evil feeh'ng strengthened by 
opposition, and degrading themselves and every one 
connected with them, they could at once have availed 
themselves of tlieir oion resources, quitted the scene 
of contention, landed in a new country free from 
dehf, and have set to work for themselves at once. 

IMierc are, however, two sides to this question of 
emigration. A friend, who has lately visited nearly 
all the Engli-^h colonies, has given us the following 
particulars of his experience, by which it will be seen 
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that a man may do worse than stick to the old coun- 
try. He says, " I have recently paid a visit to Aus- 
tralia, Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand, America, 
and Canada, with a view of forming my own opinion 
as to the probabilities of happy homes being more 
easily obtained by such persons, in either of those 
countries than in this. I refer particularly to those 
who rely upon their labour for a maintenance. I 
value this class of the community very highly, as the 
promoters of wealth and comfi)rt ; and I think no 
position is more creditable than that where faithful 
services are given for fair wages ; but it does seem 
to me rather a dull prospect for a man or a woman 
to anticipate an entire life of such service. Observa- 
tion convinces me that such need not be. There 
are tens of thousands who, by good management and 
favouring circumstances, can rise out of this condi- 
tion, and maintain themselves in this country ; and 
I unhesitatingly advise those who can, to stick to the 
old country, convinced, as I am, that for comfort, 
convenience, and Christian privileges, there is no 
country so favoured ; but the competition is great, 
and the race severe. Let none despair, however; 
our colonies, and America, open doors wide enough 
to receive all the industrious, sober people, that are 
willing to go, for thousands of years to come. Whilst 
there is abundance of employment, and it is well 
paid for, as in this country at f)re8ent, I do not advise 
workers of any class to emigrate as labourers ; but I 
do most strongly advise all to save a little money to 
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enable them, if Deed be, eventually to emigrate, 
with a view of becoming proprietors and occupiers of 
the soil in one of those new countries. There is no 
life 80 really independent ; the soil is practically un- 
limited in its capabilities, and very c^eap ; but let 
theie be no mistuke about it ; unless the emigrant 
can go direct to relatives or friends who will shelter 
and advise him, the first few years are likely to be 
years of toil and diflSculty — ^it may be of hardship 
and disappointment ; but industry and sobriety, with 
the blessing of God, will eventually triumph, and 
result in irjdependence. Stay at home then, unless 
you are willing to rough it for a few years. 

" I do not recomn)end Australia. The three hot 
months of summer, with their attendant insects, are 
so enervating and annoying, that I would not go 
thei-e for any remuneration. 

'' Van Diemen's Land very much resembles Eng- 
land ; it is a little more favoured both in climate and 
soil ; but the taint of convictism has so lowered the 
stantlard of morals, that the diflSculties of rearing a 
family virtuously there must be a formidable ob- 
stacle to thinking persons. I have the most favour- 
able opinion of the agreeableness, the healthfiilness, 
and the fertility of New Zealand ; and I advise all 
who desire to emigrate as cultivators of the soil to 
go there. The difficulty is tlie distance, and conse- 
quent expense. It co«^ts £20 to £25 per head for 
adults, at the cheapest rate ; but then I would rather 
land there with only £1 in my pocket than in any 
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other country I know with £50, the climate being 
80 very agreeable to live in. But if the money cannot 
be raised to go there, then America or Canada is 
near and promising ; at a cost of from £6 to £10 
per head, persons can be conveyed to the fertile lands 
of those countries, which may be had very cheap. 
There is almost every kind of climate in America ; but 
no one should go to the South, the slave states. The 
North has hot summers and cold winters ; I do not 
think the climate is so agreeable as that of England, 
nor so healthful ; but nearly all persons I inquired 
of assured me the winters were quite as bearable as 
those in England. Great care should be exercised 
in the choice of land to settle upon, especially as to 
healthfulness of situation. Don't be in a hurry about 
choosing, and be sure to see the spot j ourself before 
you agree to pay a penny. I prefer the States to 
Canada, but there is not much to choose between 
ihem ; independence can be obtained in either by in- 
dustry, endurance, and sobriety.'* 

We cannot too often repeat, that everything which 
workmen are now endeavouring to eflTect, as it appears 
to us, unwisely, and certainly unsuccessfully, by 
trades' unions and strikes, they would obtain in a 
legitimate and honourable way, by becoming better 
qualified to fill situations where skill and trust are 
required ; and by setting aside some portion of their 
wages, to have at their own command, and under 
their own control, in times of need. 
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In the treatment of disease, the first thing of im- 
portance is to find ont the nature and character of 
tlie disease, otherwise the remedies applied may 
prove worse than useless. In some cases, (he symp- 
toms have appeared so contradictory, and it has 
taken the doctors so long to decide, that the poor 
patient has had tin)e to die hefore they could agree 
upon the remedy. It sometimes happens, also, that 
the patient himself takes such an erroneous view of 
his own case, that he cannot be persuaded to adopt 
the system of relief prescribed for him by the better 
judj^nicnt of the physician. 

In treating the great social disease now before ub, 
wo nro in danger from all the above-mentioned 
rnuses. Ftrst^ The disease is difficult to define ; and, 
Sirofi()lj/y It is difiicult for social doctors to agree 
\\\)o\\ the HMuedy. 77/ m/?//, The mistaken views which 
<h<» pitient often takes of his own case must make it 
dillieult to apply any remedy at all. 

In the pnsent staiiije of our work we feel we have 
utnui to jippn^hend from the difficulty last mentioned ; 
Inr as lofig as our patient thinks himself the victim 
t»r oiu» kind of disease, and we think him suffeiing 
lV»»nj another, we arc hardly likely to agree upon the 
lemnly. 

ThJM east* is most important, and we so earnestly 
tli'Mire that the sullVrer should be cured that we will 
nnt yii'ld to the dictates of pride, and give him up, 
lint will, if necH'ssary, patiently explain our prescrip- 
liiMi af.ain and again. 
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We think we may start together upon the common 
ground that there is disease. 

The air of restlessness and dissatisfaction which 
we daily witness, and the murmuring, and repining 
to which we have so often to listen, denote anything 
but the conscious possession of health. Working 
men must indeed feel their case to be very bad, for 
instead of simply paying a fee now and then to a 
physician, many of them have adopted the extraordi- 
nary practice of regularly depositing some portion of 
their earnings with certain persons, who have pro- 
mised in return to undertake their case. These 
persons seem to have had no reluctance to take the 
fees, but as far as they have hitherto gone, their 
prescriptions have been perfectly powerless. 

The case may be tiius stated : — The patients say, 
" We are in a veiy uncomfortable and unhappy con- 
dition ; we work like slaves from morning till night, 
but, nevertheless, we can scarcely secure the neces- 
saries of life, and our homes are generally wretched 
in the extreme." 

The physician replies, "You are quite right ; you 
are miserable enough, and such a state of things 
ought no longer to be endured. What you want is 
an increase of wages, and if you will promise to 
pay us well we will promise you to bring such force 
to bear upon the masters that they shall be compelled 
to give you what you require." 

The prescription meets the ideas of the patient ; 
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All tlin firmf your phyvi&ntL^lAt^hcemfT 
fliiM r^frti'fly of tii^hfr wages as ]xg£me 
frn^Moiottnly nn if tlio id^^ hail origioatoi wtC& i 
wn(/nN iiuvii h^'U nUfiyWly nmng; and this i 
llifi (illVtf'f. of oiitwnnl prctmnre^ since rtrikes aie coh- 
imtMflvMly nt' ttMHlftrn date ; and though foiuwalji the 
tiinffff*r ImmI (rn*fit(ir jiowcr to oppress, and 
t*tffltl^PN wntn tiioro hIow, the rtndent of historjr ^ 
iltiil fliM mttin iiriticiphm nt work as operate 
IMfi* f^lnfiily liMM'iniFMi of population, the introdoctiaii 
ItHii (MM- tiini-ki In of iiiiuiy articles of home-oonsomp- 
Hiin ItltlitM-lii titikimwn, ntiil tho opening up of iniicli 
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iMtHmv. ?\ivi«n nil inrnMiw(l viiliio to labour. The 
Inllnwiniv imm»i1«mip«mI lUToutit, taken from an adrair- 
jiMp p'ipi'V p»«l»liplHMl in ilm Qmirterhj Review of 
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" \Vi' l»!»vi» ftlMliMJ llutt 1Ih» remuneration of the 
\x\\\v\ «»mIp»«j of lln«» tMMmtiy Iuih been steadily pro- 
jnrM'ivt* MfUMUilfiy l\n« HlM)\vn that towards the 
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|p«q \^M^\lv^ I bun tliry niv now. Aj::i'ienltnral labourers 
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Thmu Is. Io r»«. willuMil. In ir>r>l, the Justices at 
l1»ehnwronl ihed iho rate at (»s. in winter, and 7s. in 
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sammer ; but at the time this order was made all 
the necessaries of life were immoderately dear, and 
wheat was selling at what would now be considered 
almost a famine price — 70s. a quarter. Private 
soldiers were paid only 4s. 8d. a week, yet no dif- 
ficulty was experienced in obtaining thousands of 
recruits on very short notice. Even mechanics re- 
ceived only from 6s. to Ts. a week, notwithstanding 
the high price of food. In 1680, Mr. John Basset, 
member for Barnstaple, ur^ifed in Parliament that 
the exorbitant wages paid in this country made it 
impossible for our artisans to compete with Indian 
looms ; for, said he, the English mechanic, instead 
of slaving like the Hindoo for a piece of coj)per, 
exacts not less than a shilling a day!^ Working 
people then rarely tasted meat ; and sugar, tea, and 
ooflFee — now the common necessaries of life — were 
luxuries altogether beyond their reach. In Charles 
ii.'s time the woollen weavers could only earn 6d. a 
day, and the popular ballads sung in the streets of 
Norwich and Leeds stated that, if justice were done, 
and weavers had their * rights,' they would be paid 
a shilling a day as in the * good old times.' But 
even during the days of the Commonwealth, which 
were the * good old times' referred to — a period of 
prosperity being still proverbially spoken of in some 
parts of Yorkshire as * Oliver's days' — it is ascer- 
tained that, while the prices of the ordinary neces- 

*_ Smith's Memoirs oj Wool, 
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JMriefi of life were florae what higher, the better clas^e^ 
of wiirkmeti did not earn more tlian about one-iburth 
rf thuir present average wages* 

" CoTiiing down to our own times, we find the earn- 
inpfl of artisans steadily advancing. In 1730, the 
dftily euniings of bricklayers and mechanics employed . 
al Grixienwich Hospital averaged 2s. 6d. a day, with 
bread dearer than at prci^ent. Even as late as the ' 
•year 1800, Mr Hidney Sniirke states that the wages I 
of a ^ood mason in London were only 16:^. a wet'k, , 
With wheat at 90.^. 6tl the qnarter ; the same chiss ' 
of worknujn now receiving 33s. a week^ though wheat j 
is under t\OA, a quarter, and all the necess?aries of life 
an^ gmitly reiluced in price. The more closely the 
Yanritivil * pMxl old times' of the labouring classes 
are investigated^ the more clearly will it appear that 
they were times of hard work and small pay, of dlNP^ 
food and scanty clothing, of defective means of ediieftr- 
tion and wretched household accommodation. We 
have lately shown ^ that the average wages }>aid to 
the men employed in the building trades of the 
metropolis, liave increased during the last thirty 
years fram 27s. and 28s. to 32s. and 33^. a week ; and 
that, taking into account the quantity of necessaries 
which the money will purchase, the substantial tik- 
oreane has been equivalent to not less than 30 per 
cent. 

'^ A similar improvement in the remuneration paid 

* Qmarterly Review, October 1859, article ' Strikes/ 
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for labour has taken place in most of the staple 
branches of industry throughout England during 
the same period, as is strikingly exhibited by the 
^ Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom ' 
recently presented to Parliament, which contain 
a mine of information illustrative of the advance 
made by the working classes of this country in re- 
spect of material prosperity during the last twenty 
years. The tables furnished by Mr. Chadwick, 
treasurer of the Borough of Salford, are peculiarly 
instructive on this head. We have brought together 
some of the more striking particulars contained in 
these valuable returns ; and we beg to point out the 
fact that, whilst the actual money-wages paid to the 
operatives employed in the cotton trade have in- 
creased during the last twenty years from 12 to 28 
per cent, the working hours of the labourers have 
been reduced by the operation of the Ten Hours 
Factory Bill, during the same period, nine hours per 
week, or not less than 15 per cent. There has also 
been a reduction in the hours of labour in silk-mills 
of six hours a week ; and in the miscellaneous em- 
ployments connected with the building trade of from 
three to four and a half hours per week. To this it 
may be added that there has been a large increase 
in the number of persons employed in all descrip- 
tions of labour ; the number of cotton-factories hav- 
ing increased 21 per cent, and of silk-factories, 71 
per cent 

I 
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' Weekly Wages paid in Manchester and the neiohboubuto 
Towns during the last Twenty Years. 



Naturs of KKiptoymmit. 



C(dton Manvfacture. 

Steam-engine tenters . . . 

Warehousemen 

Scutchers (girls and women) . 
Strippers (boys and young men) 
Overlookers (carding) . 
Bobbin and fly tenters (girls) 

and women) ) 

Minders of self-acting mules) 

(25'8 to 40'8) f 

Piecers (women and young men) 
Doublers (women) .... 
Power-loom weavers (prlnci- \ 

pally women), 40-inch shirt- V 

ings, 2 looms I 

Ditto, 4 looms 

Silk Manv/acture. 

Mill-men and throwsters . . 

Overlookers 

Spinners (young men and boys) 
Weavers 

Mechanical Trades. 

Pattern-makers and fitters . , 
Smiths and millwrights . . . 

Painters 

Erectors 

MisceUa)ieous. 

Bricklayers— summer . . . 

,, winter .... 

Bricklayers' labourers— Huniiner 

,, „ winter 

Stonemasons— summer . . . 

„ winter . . . 

Brick-moulders— summer . . 
,, winter . . 



1889. 



8. d. 



24 
18 

7 

11 

25 

7 6 



9 
17 



14 
19 

7 tf 

15 



30 

30 

24 

32 



1840. 



18 
18 



8. d. 



9 
7 6 



9 
16 



14 

19 

7 6 

18 



30 

32 

27 

32 



30 

27 
18 
18 

28 fi 
20 



1889. 



8. d. 



10 
9 



10 9 
20 



17 

22 

10 

20 



32 

32 
29 

33 



33 
80 



Increase 

In Wa«M 

orer 

1888. 



PtrOnt. 

25 
22 
14 

27 
12 

20 



19 
18 



21* 
16 
83 
11 



(> 
20 
3 



22 
11 
10 

15 
12 

19 

10 



in parted 



, The 
' same 



4* 

3 

4* 

3 

4* 

3 

The 
same 
Do." 



"Mr. Chndwick states that the number of per- 
sons in Lancashire directly engaged in the various 
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branches of the cotton trade in 1859, was estimated 
at 400,000 persons, and that the average rate of 
wages paid to them (including boys, girls, and 
women) was 10s. 3Jd. per week, or £10,653,000 per 
annum. 

" ' The rate of wages,' he adds, * paid to the various 
trades in Manchester and the neighbourhood, during 
the twenty years from 1839 to 1859, shows that in 
the cotton trade the advance of wages has averaged 
from 10 to 25 per cent. In the silk trade an advance 
of wages has taken place in all the branches, equal 
to more than 10 per cent.,' — these advances having 
in all cases been conceded by the masters without 
any strike amongst their work-people. In calico- 
printing, dyeing, and bleaching, and in silk and 
fustian dyeing, a decline in wages has occurred in 
those branches which no longer require any special 
or peculiar skill; and also in the higher class of 
skilled workmen, such as machine printers ; but the 
wages of this class now range from 25s. to 50s. per 
week, the average rate being 38s. In the building 
trades, the increase in the rate of wages has averaged 
from 11 to 32 per cent. In the mechanical trades, 
there has been a general advance in nearly all 
branches ; in some instances this advance is equal to 
45 per cent. A reduction has occurred in th^ high 
wages formerly paid to brass moulders (now 30s.), 
and to engravers to calico printers, thojagh the wages 
of the latter now range from 23s. to 48s. per week. 
In the miscellaneous trades, including upwards of 
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eighty classes of workmen, the rate of wages has 
generally been maintained, and in some cases has 
l)een considerably advanced. Where rednctians have 
occurred, they will be found to arise mainly from the 
following causes: — 1. Where the demand for the 
article has declined, as in beaver-hat making, block- 
nnttors and printers in calico-printing, &c ; atad 
2. Improvements in machinery, such as the substitu- 
tion of power for hand-loom weaving, and the sub- 
stitution of machine printing of calico and of paper- 
Imngings for hand-printing,' <&c. 

" The wages paid to individual labourers does not^ 
howovor, convoy a complete idea of the large incomes 
named by faniilies in Lancashire at the present time. 
In the cotton districts the proportion of labourers 
muplt»y«Hl in the mills is as follows: — 19 percent, 
luv nion ; isKVi \\ov cent, women ; 6-6 percent, boys ; 
»intl VM VJ por oont. girls. Whilst the men are earn- 
in j^ In'^h wivgoH in vnrious trades, most of the other 
nuMuliprw i)!' tlio liunily arc at work in the milla In 
Pni'won nnd llio neighbourhood, women can earn as 
\vpii.vi»iH iVoni II H. to 2()s. a week, according to the 
dKiII uihI Mio number of looms they attend; and 
\vin»ltMM and wai'iuTs, principally young women, earn 
iViMn Kk to 18s. a week. During the last few years 
I ho (lomiinil for * card-room hands/ whose labour 
r»M|nirt'M liUlo nkill, and is easily learnt, has led to an 
iht'hM»M(^ in tluMr wages in Darwen of fully 100 per 
iMint. Thoro is a large mill in that neighbourhood, 
whri'c, twenty years ago, no hand in the card-room 
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earned more than 63. a week, whereas now many of 
them earn from 128. to 18s. a week, with nine hours' 
less labour. 

" When these circumstances are taken into account, 
it will be found — what otherwise might have seemed 
incredible — that the families of factory operatives in 
Lancashire are at present earning higher incomes 
than many of the professional classes of England — 
higher than the average of country surgeons, higher 
than the average of the clergy of all denominations, 
much higher than the average of the teachers of the 
rising generation, and perhaps higher than the aver- 
age of the middle classes of the United Kingdom 
generally. In a debate in the House of Commons 
in 1844, when the rate of wages was considerably 
lower than at present, Mr. Bright, in the course of 
his speech delivered in opposition to the Bill for 
shortening the hours of labour, instanced the case of 
fifty-one families inhabiting fifty-one cottages adjoin- 
ing his mill, whose average earnings pqr family 
amounted to £92, 19s. per annum* He adduced 
another case, where fifty-five families then employed 
by Eccles, Shorrock, and Co., of Darwen, earned an 
average income for each family of £117, 7s. 9d. But 
since that time the rate of wages paid to the same 
class of work-people has so much increased, that there 
are few families containing children of twelve years 
and upwards who do not earn incomes of from £120 
to £150. We have before us a large number of 
cases taken from the wages'-books of mills in the 
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nei^hbonrhood of Blackburn and Bochdale wbKJi 
fttrikin^ljr ]]ln8trate this statemoit. In one instance 
wo find a father, son, and daughter, earning £2, 12f. 
A week, or £135, 4<i. per aDDum. In another, the 
liiiflbarid and wife earn £2, 8?., or £124, 16s. per 
annum. In a third, the father and four girls earn 
£3, IOh. a week, or £182 per annum. These are 
ordinary examples ; but in many families the earn- 
ings range much higher. We find a case in which 
five daughters and two sons working in a cotton mill 
mm amongst them three guineas a week, whilst the 
fnthor, working as a blacksmith, earns SOs., showing 
a total annual income of £232, 10s. In another in- 
stnnco, whore the father earns 17& a week as a 
labourer, the eldest son earns £1, 15s. as a warper 
in a mill, five daughters earn from 13s. to 10s. a 
wmAi Piwh, nnd the yonngcBt son, fourteen years old, 
?=<'5., or a total inoomo of £287, 10s. Even this is not 
fill' tunxiunun. Tlioro is a family consisting of the 
fnlluM', rIx pons, nnd two daughters, who realize 
£r», \7fi. a w(M^k, or, at an average of £6, 10s. for 
fifly wroks. a unilod iiicomo of £325. 

" Tlii^ hi^host nxivH of wages, however, are those 
whirh provnil in the iron trade, wliich has recently 
sprnnj;: into groat importrtuce, and promises even- 
tuMlly fn luTonio ono of the leading staple manufac- 
luros of Britain. The following return, extracted 
fVoin tlio wagoH*-book (>f a largo iron manufactory in 
tho north of Englauil, will A\ow the extraordinary re- 
muti|MliM paid to this class of workmen. It must. 
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however, be premised that the wages are for a week 
of straightforward heavy work, without an hour's 
loss of time for change of orders, or any casualty 
whatever. 



Nature of Employment. 


Bate of Wages 
per Week. 


Kate of Wages 
per Amium. 


Puddling MiUs. 






Puddlers, . 


£2 2 6 


£110 10 


Puddlers* underhands, 


19 


49 8 


Shinglers, . 


4 15 


247 


Shinglers' helpers, 


1 16 


93 12 


Rollers, 


3 


156 


Rollers* helpers, . 


1 10 


78 


Ball furnace-men. 


£2, lOs. to £3, 58. 


£130 to £169 


Boy, helper to ditto, . 


9 


23 8 


Plate MiUs. 






Fumace-men, 


2 2 6 


110 10 


Boy, helper to ditto, . 
Rollers, 


7 6 


19 10 


5 10 


286 


Helpers to ditto. 


1 10 


78 


Catchers to ditto. 


1 10 


78 


RailMiU, 






Fumace-men, 


2 


104 


Boy, Helper to ditto, . 
Rollers, 


6 


18 2 


£7, 7s. to £10, 10s. 


£382, 4s. to £546. 


Helpers to ditto. 


1 7 


70 4 


Roughers-down to Rollers, 
Hookers, . 


2 16 8 


146 16 8 


1 1 


54 12 


Boy, .' . . . 


15 


89 


Ditto, .... 


9 


23 8 


Catcher, 


110 


54 12 1 



" From this statement, it appears that rail-rollers 
are able to earn a rate of daily pay equal to that of 
lieutenant-colonel in Her Majesty's Foot-guards; 
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shiuglers equal to that of majors of Foot ; and ftir- 
nacc-men equal to that of lieuteuants and adjutants. 
But this is not all. The furnace-men, rollers^ and 
other workmen employed in iron-mills, add greatly 
to their incomes by the wages earned by their sons ; 
the under-hands being usually boys from fourteen 
years of age and upwards, earning 19s. a week, 
whilst boys from ten to fourteen years old earn 
from 68. to 98. a week as helpers. Thus an average 
earning of from £200 to £300 a year is, in ordinarily 
prosperous times, within easy reach of most working 
men, with families, engaged in the iron manufacture; 
but a total earning of from £500 to £600 a year 
is not uncommon when the demand for iron rails is 
unusually brisk. In the iron-manufacturing districts 
of Staffordshire, the earnings of the workmen are 
not at present so high as usual, in consequence of 
the depressed state of the trade in that quarter ; but 
even there the present earnings of rollers and shiug- 
lers average 40s. a week, or above £100 per annum ; 
those of puddlers and ball-furnace-men being 35s., 
keepers 30s., and fillers 24s. a week." 

The question naturally arises, how are these large 
earnings spent ? We can see how professional gentle- 
men spend a similar income. We have passed 
pleasant evenings with country curates whose in- 
comes scarcely exceeded £100 per year ; and in 
their houses we have found ourselves surrounded by 
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something more than the necessaries and even the 
comforts of life. The spirit of refinement that 
pervaded the inmates of this neat and unpretend- 
ing home, manifested itself outwardly in the clean, 
white muslin curtains, the plant- stands at the win- 
dows, and the cut flowers tastefully arranged on 
the table. We have not spent any evenings with 
factory operatives, although their earnings far ex- 
ceed the amount above mentioned. They have 
never asked us; but as we really want to know 
how and where they live, we will follow one of 
them home. 

This getting home is rather a tedious process. 
Certain houses by the way have to be visited, which 
proceeding sadly takes up the time. At last we find 
ourselves following the workman through some dark, 
back streets, until he enters a dwelling dismal enough 
in the exterior ; but oh, the sights and sounds with- 
in I We can scarcely breathe in that atmosphere, 
nor could we spend an evening with the master of 
the house if he were to ask us. We can scarcely 
conceive it possible that he can actually be earning 
£150 to £200 a year. Now we know what might 
be done with this amount; and when we contrast 
this with what has been done, we are inclined to 
persuade the claimant of higher wages that he 
should intrust his earnings to our keeping, rather 
than to join him in his demand. We will under- 
take to provide him, out of his present funds, with 
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a home deficient neither in necessaries, cleanliness, 
nor comfort, and we sball still have eoough left to 
repay ourselves for our trouble* i 

Tins visit haa not been satisfactory ; we have not 
discovered how so much raoney is expended. Does i 
it go to the savin gs'-bank ? Let us see. The mme \ 
excellent paper from which we previously quoted 
has much to tell us about this. 

After some interesting details to show how much 
may be effected by small earnings properly applied, 
the reviewer adds : — 

'^ On looking at the returns of savings'-banks, we 
find that during the last year, which was probably 
the greatest year of prosperity the working classes ' 
have ever known, only about a million and a half 
sterling was deposited beyond the amounts with- 
drawn. But it is a remarkable fact, that, although 
the balances to the credit of the depositors in savings-- 
banks have increased on the whole during the last 
seventeen years, this result would not have been 
attained, notwithstanding the increase of population 
and of wages, but for the accumulation of interest 
— ^the deposits in England during that period hav- 
ing been ninety-three millions, and the withdrawals 
about ninety-five and a half millions. Thus there 
is an actual decrease in the capital sums deposited 
of two-and-a-half millions. Nor does the habit of 
saving seem to exist so extensively amongst the 
population of those districts in which the highest 
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wages are paid, as in those where wages are com- 
paratively the lowest. It is curious to find that the 
inhabitants of Wilts and Dorset — counties which 
were so often quoted during the Anti-Corn-Law 
agitation as the most backward in England — lodge 
more money in the savings'-bank per head of the 
population than the highly-paid operative classes of 
the county of Lancaster ; and that the rural districts 
of the county of York are in like manner more thrifty 
in their habits, if we are to judge by their deposits 
in the savings'-banks, than the highly-favoured manu- 
facturing classes of the West Biding of the same 
county. In the agricultural counties the average 
wages of labourers range from 98. to 12s. a week, 
and in the manufacturing from 20s. to 35s. and 
upwards, and yet the following are the savings'-banks 
results : — 



1 Ceonticf. 


FDfiti^tL'On 

III 

1S«1. 


open Ln 




Number flf 

Ep tv(<rT 100 

of FopulA- 

tdonka 

160a. 


AwvnfB 
pcrfaeaUr 
Id 1868. 


BerluhiTQ » , , . 
IhjTviiflhLra . . . 

Oxtimi 

wnta 

York (EflBt K!<Hng> 
York (North Riding) 

Maj»ifiLtiuHifig. 

IiHTiOBshire .... 
York (West Riding} 


170,005 

507,098 
164,207 
170,439 
443,916 
254,221 
2530,08® 
251,517 

2,031,236 

i,ii2a,4oa 


16,313(3 

61,55S 
14,134 
14,164 

14,ft56 

13,145 

117,927 


£445,9.!i7 

1,671,713 

4S0,SJt8 

330,34a 

S.'i7,l47 
477,712 
730,804 
381,826 

3,285,522 
1,(101,000 


10 33 
7'ti7 
8 31 
55 
5 45 

5 22 

6 80 
4 '77 


£2 13 7 

2 IS 11 
S 12 2 

3 4 7 

1 le 7 

I 17 6 
3 6 1 
I 10 4 

1 IS 4 
15 6 



I '* Again, if we analyse the accounts of the principal 
flrtvingii'- banks in the man ufactu ring districts, we 
find that it is not m much the highly-paid classea 
of working people who deposit money in them, afl 
those who earn comparatively moderate incomes. 
Thus the most nunjerous class of depositors in the 
Manchester and Balford saving^'-hank is the clasa of 
female domestic eervanta, whose money wages range 
from £12 to £20 a year. After them rank clerks, 
shopmen, warehousemen, porters^ and miners. Of 
the whole amount of deposits on the 20th November 
last J less than one-third belonged to the various 
classes of highly-paid operatives engaged in the 
oottoD and silk manufactures, the mechanical and 
engineering trades^ and the building and other em- 
ployments contingent upon manufacturing prosper- 
ity. So too in Bradford we find that, in May 1859, 
the comparatively small class of female domestic 
servants, with their moderate wages, furnished 606 
depositors of £12,756, or an average of £25,j48. 2d.; 
for each depositor; whereas the much larger and 
more highly-paid class of female factory-workenfj 
married and unmarried, furnished only 563 de^ 
positors of £12,036, or an average of £21, 7s. 7di 
to each depositor. The same result has been ex-^ 
perienced in the manufacturing towns of Scotland. 
It was noticed as a remarkable fact, some years ago, 
that, in Dundee, 237 accounts &tood in the names 
of female servants, while out of the numerous and 
well-paid class of female factory-workers only one 
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had an account at the savings'-bank. Indeed, from 
the commencement of these valuable institutions 
they have been used principally by the lowest-paid 
portion of the industrious classes, and have not yet 
to any considerable extent been resorted to by the 
better-paid classes of operatives. 

" We have seen that the xfacilities afforded by 
savings'-banks have, as yet, been taken advantage of 
mainly by the most moderately paid among the 
labouring classes, and not to any extent by those 
earning the highest wages. Unhappily the ability 
to earn money by skilled labour does not necessarily 
bring with it either wisdom or prudence. Hence 
do we often find labourers earning from 12s. to 18s. 
a week happier in their homes, and their families 
better brought up, than where the wages equal the 
earnings of the average of the professional classes. 
A comparison of the class of agricultural labourers 
with the highly-paid iron-workers in the midland 
and northern counties is by no means in favour of 
the latter, though the agriculturist gets only 12s. 
a week, whilst the iron-worker receives perhaps as 
much a day. But it is often easier to earn money 
than to know how to spend it. The latter requires 
a degree of intelligence of a higher order than is 
needed to roll rails, to hammer iron, to watch a 
spinning-frame, or to mend broken threads. Wise 
economy is not a natural instinct, but the growth 
of reflection, and often the product of experience. 
Prodigality is much more natural to man. Thus 
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the savage is the greatest spendthrift, for he has no 
forethought, no to-morrow, and lives only for the 
day or for the hour. Hence, the clever workman, 
unless he be trained in good habits, mav exhibit no 
higher a life than that of the mere animal ; and the 
earning of increased wages will only furnish such 
persons with increased means of indulging in thd 
gratification of the grosser appetites. In a time of 
pros|)erity they feast, and in a time of adversity they 
^ clem.' Their eamiugs, to use their own phrase in 
some districts, ' come in at the spigot, and go out at 
the bung-hole.' Though trade has invariably its 
cycles of good and bad years^ like the lean and fsit 
Idne in Pharaohs dream — ^its bursts of prosperity, 
followed by glut, panic, and distress — the thought- 
less and spendthrift take no heed fix>m experience, 
and make no better provision for the future. Im- 
providence seems to be one of the most incorrigible 
of faults. * There are whole neighbourhoods in the 
manufacturing districts,' says Mr. Baker in his last 
report, ' where not only are there no savings worth 
mentioning, but where, within a fortnight of being 
out of work, the workers themselves are starving for 
want of the merest necessaries.' Not a strike takes 
place but immediately the workmen are plunged in 
destitution ; their furniture and watches are sent to 
the pawn-shop, whilst deplorable appeals are made to 
the charitable, and numerous families are cast upon 
the poor-rates." 

Again we are disappointed. These large earnings 
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are not expended upon the home, neither are they 
invested in savings'-banks. Where can they be? 
We turn on a few pages, and come to the following 
melancholy statement : — 

'^ Thus times of great prosperity, in which wages 
are at the highest and mills are running full time, 
are not necessarily times in which mechanics' insti- 
tutes and boys' and girls' schools for the working 
classes flourish the most, but times in which publi- 
cans and beer-sellers prosper and grow rich. In 
Manchester alone it has heen estimated that about 
a million a year is expended by working people 
upon drink ; in Glasgow about the same amount ; 
in Newcastle, £400,000 ; and in Dundee, £250,000. 
The Eev. Mr. Clay, of Preston, found a drinking- 
house in that town to every twenty-eight working 
men. But he went still further: he analysed the 
actual expenditure of 131 workmen employed by 
one master, and ascertained that, while the gross 
earnings of these men amounted to £154, 16s. per 
week, the aggregate sum spent by them in liquor 
was £34, 15a, or 22 per cent, of their entire wages I 
Excluding twelve of the number, who were tee- 
totalers, it appeared that the remainder spent each 
upon an average £11, 7s. 9d. annually in* the indul- 
gence of the propensity for drink — or a sum sufficient 
to insure the lives of each for £500, payable to their 
widows and children at death. Fifteen of the num- 
ber spent upwards of 26 per cent, of their earnings 
upon drink, and 41 more spent from 25 to 75 per 
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cent, in the same way. This information was ftir- 
nished to Mr. Clay chiefly hy tlie individuals them- 
selves, so that the calculation is not to be regarded 
as oirermted. 

** Sir. Porter, of the Board of Trade j in an elabo- 
rate paper read by him aome years since before the 
British Associatioo, estimated tliat the people of the 
United Kingdom an Dually expended about fifty-seven 
millions sterling in ardent spiritSj beer, and tobacco ; 
of which he considered that about thirty-five millions 
represented the wasted earnings of the working class." 

Many more statistics might be given to establish 
the astonishing fact that the greatest domestic com- 
fort and happiness, and by far the highest acnonnt 
of morality, is to be found amongst labourers earning 
less than £1 per week* As we ascend the scale of 
wages, we find that we get into worse society, and 
breathe a more polluted atmosphere. There are, 
we know, beautiful exceptional cases. All honour 
to those who, amidst such general temptations, still 
keep themselves unspotted from the world; but 
these are rare exceptions to a most unhappy rule, 
and therefore we think we may ask you to bear with 
us patiently if we say that we do not agree with 
your physicians when they prescribe an increase of 
wages as the remedy for existing evils. 

If the Government of the country were to arrange 
that every family in the kingdom should have £100 
per annum to spend, the result would be a multipli- 
cation of beer and spirit sellers, a vast increase of 
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immorality, and a further confirmation of the great 
fact that the material prosperity of a country cannot 
rise higher than its moral and social condition. Let 
it not be supposed that our remedy is to be a reduc- 
tion of wages. We are too hopeful of eventual 
reform to take any step backwards. No, our prescrip- 
tion is not to bring the wages down to tfie men, but 
the men up to the wages. 

We were conversing with a mason a few days ago ; 
the man was scarcely sober, and we saw he did not 
comprehend some of our observations; we were 
therefore not surprised when he remarked, " Ah ! 
that is just how it is ; you all want to crush us into 
the earth if you could, but you can't." " Well," we 
replied, " there is some truth in what you say ; there 
is much of your present miserable existence we would 
gladly crush into the earth if we could, and give you 
in its stead something worthy the name of a life." 
We must have been in a very patronizing mood that 
morning else we should not have spoken of giving 
what we have no power to give. The word must not 
be give^ but take, English workmen may live this 
better life as soon as they like (which is more than 
can be said of the labouring class in all countries), 
but no one can ever give it to them. 

The experience of every day, and onr increasing 
personal acquaintance with working men, strengthen 
the conviction that they hold the remedies for almost 
all the evil they suffer in their own hands. We have 
often the pleasure of spending an evening in con vers- 

E 



iiig With mme of our friends of this class ; and on 
one occasion we were remarking how much their 
practice of sleeping in bad air increased the difficulty 
of giving up their drinking habits* One man said, 
*' That*s the fault of the miserable places w^e have to 
live in ; they doa't make the windows to open at the 
top ill our places. People as build houses for us 
•think any mess of a place good enough for poor 
people to live in" We repliedj " We are sorry to 
know that what you say is too trne^ but stiU that is 
a subject that will bear looking upon from another 
side. Those wlio have bitherto built houses for 
working people have been obliged to calculate that 
'spith few exceptions they are building tliem for — for 
: — ^I nm Borry to have to use such a word — for 
drunkards ; and instead of receiving 6s» or 7s. per 
week as rent for thoroughly-adapted rooms, fitted up 
with every convenience, they will only be able to get 
at the most 3s. or 4s. As it is entirely a business 
speculation on the part of the builders, they lay out 
only as much money upon the houses as they think 
likely to be returned, hence the wretched places of 
which you justly complain. Now, if we had £20,000 
at our disposal we should expend it immediately in 
building houses for the poor ; we should spend at 
least twice, and perhaps three times, as much money 
upon them as the houses to which you refer, but at 
the same time we should expect to get two or three 
times as much rent as you usually give ; and if we 
could not get it we should not let you live in them. 
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But whether such houses are built for you or not, it 
is certain that if you continue the temperate men you 
now are, you will not long live in such places as you 
now have ; you will have the power to get better, 
and better you will get." 

"That is all true, I know," replied a man sitting 
at our side ; *^ I for one have drank up two or three 
houses already, I know. I have only been a teetotaler 
six months, and I have £10 saved already towards 
getting one for myself." 

The ability, energy, and determination which 
working men manifest to accomplish any object upon 
which they set their hearts, prove that if they would 
resolutely put their hands to social reforms, great 
change would soon be effected. £80,000 were con- 
tributed by the factory operatives of one town in 
Lancashire, within a few months, in support of a 
strike ; this was saved for a purpose on which they 
had set their hearts, but why should they not save 
an equal sum with a view to their own permanent 
comfort ? 

Many factory families, in times such as these, 
might easily lay by 5s. a week, which, in twenty 
years, would amount, with interest, to £400. Such 
a store of savings would enable them gradually to 
give up hard work, to remove from the field of com- 
petition as age comes upon them, and prevent them 
being beaten down into the lower paid ranks of 
labour. After sixty, a man's physical powers fail 
him; and by that time he ought to have made 
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provisioii for his independent mainteoanoa . Nor 
are the instanceB by any means unoomnum of woifc- 
men laying by money with this object, and ibemkf 
proving what the whole class mig^t^ to a greatar 
or less extent, accomplish in the same direetioiL 
We know of one laige mechanical eBtablishmen^ 
sitaated in an agricnltnral district where the tempfa^ 
tions to useless expenditure are few, in which neaily 
all the men are habitual economists, and haye saved 
sums varying from £100 to £500. At Darwen, only 
a few months since, an operative drew his saiiAgs 
out of the bank to purchase a row of cottages^ now 
become his property. Many others in the same plaoe^ 
and in the neighbouring towns, are engaged in build- 
ing cottages for themselves ; some with the aid of 
building societies, and others without. These build- 
ing societies, as well as the freehold land societies, 
have for several years past been largely supported, 
their principal contributors being small tradesmen 
and men of the middle class, though, in some 
districts, the working people have taken advantage 
of them to some extent. In other districts, freehold 
land societies have been established with political 
objects ; and by the exercise of thrift many persons 
have thus been added to the roll of electors. In 
Birmingham, where the movement originated many 
years since, large sums have been invested in the 
purchase of forty-shilling freeholds. Mr. Sikes holds 
the opinion that the working class might, by the 
exercise of economy, easily lay by twenty millions 
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a year, besides providing for the contingency of sick- 
ness and bad times ; and Mr. Prentice, of Manches- 
ter, has stated that such a sum might yearly purchase 
some six hundred thousand forty-shilling freeholds, 
yielding a good interest for the money, and a county 
vote into the bargain — in a few years giving univer- 
sal sufirage, by every man becoming a voter I But 
this is a kind of universal suffrage which no man 
need fear. 

We were conversing with one of the gentlemen 
of the firm of Chance Brothers & Co., of Birming- 
ham, where many hundreds of workmen are em- 
ployed. Amongst other things he said, *' We have 
both French and Germans amongst our workmen ; 
in some particular departments they suit us better 
than the English. In one respect, they are greatly 
their superiors ; they not only do their work well, but 
can take care of themselves while they are doing it. 
We oflFer our workmen £4 or £5 per cent., according 
to the value of money, on all wages left in our hands. 
Our foreign workmen avail themselves of this to a 
considerable extent, but we have seldom anything of 
consequence in hand belonging to Englishmen. On 
one occasion we found it necessary to reduce the 
wages in one department of our trade, where for a 
time they had been unusually high. Our first hand 
then was a Frenchman ; he had been receinng £10 
per week. The reasonableness of the reduction was so 
obvious that this man made no objection, but said it 
would suit him better to leave; and as he had a 
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consideraUe siim of mone^ to reodye he should 
return to his own country, and set op in Bomethuig 
on hiB own account He wished to go immediate^, 
as there were other men in the firm .who ooald 
take his place. He wonld let his money remain 
in onr hands until he required it The man acboid- 
ingly started ofl^ and in a few weeks we heard firom 
him, requesting that his money might he sent 
When his account was examined we found that in 
principal and interest he had altogether accumulated, 
whilst in our service, the sum of £6000. I don't 
think we had £50 belonging to any of our En^^idi 
hands, though some of them had had equally good 
opportunities of saving.*" 

Now, just imagine the difference between the por- 
tion of this man and of the one who, as soon as 
lower wages are likely, turns out and endeavours by 
force to compel the master to give what, as in this 
case, if he carries on his business at all, he has no 
power to give. Look at the independence of the 
man quietly saying it did not suit him to take lower 
wages, and taking himself and his capital off to 
another country, where he ranks with the employers, 
and not with the employed. What a contrast to 
the striker, who has generally nothing to fall back 
upon, and can only make his appearance once a week 
before his committee to have the Ss., Gs., or 7s., as it 
may be, doled out to him, often reluctantly ; a sum 
quite insufficient, as he knows it to be, for the supply 
of his wants ; and yet it is taken from the earnings 
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of men who have had to work hard for it, and who 
have really nothing to spare. 

Some employers have expressed a fear that if their 
hands were generally to save money they would 
become too independent, and be able to carry on their 
strikes with greater effect than they do at present. 
But the thoughtful and prudent workmen who save 
money are those above all others who avoid strikes ; 
they fear the loss of what they have so carefully 
accumulated. It is a notorious fact that a rich 
workman is seldom or never at the head of a strike. 
He must, indeed, be a poor man of business who 
cannot invest his capital in something more likely to 
pay than a strike. 

The Lowell Manufacturing Companies in America 
give a bright example of the prosperity and comfort 
that result from careful arrangements by employers, 
and cheerful acquiescence by the employed. The 
principal companies have not only built large, h'ght, 
and commodious mills, but have also erected well- 
arranged and cheerful-looking houses for the opera- 
tives. There is a block of land close to the mills, 
about half-a-mile square, covered with substantial 
brick-built houses, three storeys high, with outside 
Venetian blinds, painted green, which give a striking 
air of neatness and comfort. There are about forty 
houses in a row, and a wide road between each double 
row ; every convenience is provided for the comfort 
of the inmates. The houses are superintended by 
elderly females of first-rate character, and are all 
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oocapiad bj joung women, wbo paj afaoofc 6k par 
week for board and lodging^ two only deeping in one 
room. Ample proTuion la made tut innooeBt le- 
creation and mental i mpro vemenl^ aflnr die booB 
of labour. Thtn are lifaraiiefl^ reading4oomi^ lee- 
torea, clmiww Hie oae of pianoa under certaiB le- 
gulationi^ ooQoeiti and baDs^ all oondneted with the 
greateatdamram and order. Then there are Ssfingjif 
Bank% wh«n all an enooniaged to depoait their anr- 
plns eandagt; in 1853^ the number of deporitam 
was G2M^ Maily all of whom were peraona empUfeS 
in the nulla The leralt ia^ there are thoneands oi 
young women earaiog fiom Ilk to 158. per week^ and 
living moat creditably. Uany of them work and earn 
in Older to amiai indigmt parents — some to aid 
afflicted relativee— eome to promote the education of 
tho brothers of the family. Many interesting his- 
torii^ proving this have been published. Nearly all 
Mvo money for some purpose or other ; a considerable 
imiuber, both amongst males and females, have saved 
nu^noy enough to take a share or shares in the stock 
of tho Company, and so become part-proprietors of 
the business. The stock of the Merrimac Company 
amounts to £600,000, in £200 shares. In 1853, 
eighty of these shares were held by workers in the 
factories. That the concern has been profitable after 
all this expenditure and regard for the well-being of 
the operatives, is proved by the fact, that the original 
£200 shares are now worth over £260. 
X)pie mill-workers in England may not be able to 
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earn quite so much, but they too might have money 
in the Savings' Bank, or become mill-proprietors, if 
they would abstain from drink and dissipation. 

We trust that after what has been said we shall, 
at least, be listened to when we recommend that all 
the attention and energy hitherto directed towards 
increasing the wages should now be expended upon 
the better management of what is already obtained. 
Nothing can be farther from our wish than to ** crush 
out" one atom of the spirit, capacity, and determina- 
tion which have so strikingly characterized the efforts 
to which we have referred. All will be wanted ; 
ay, and more than all, for the great battle with 
social and moral evil, which must be fought. Hard 
fighting it will be, for the enemy has not sprung 
up in a night, and will not be subdued in a night. 
It has been well remarked, that habit at first 
may seem to have no more strength than a spider's 
web ; but once formed, it binds us with a chain of 
iron; the small events of life taken singly may 
seem exceedingly unimportant, like snow that falls 
silently, flake by flake ; yet accumulated, the snow 
flakes form the avalanche. Ah, yes, old habits have 
invested these foes with the strength of iron, and 
the size of an avalanche. 

Sometimes we hear men spoken of as " leaders 
of strikes." Strange tales reach our ears of their 
undaunted determination and their untiring zeal ; 
they will contend to the death, but not give in. 
Now these are just the men we want to stand in 




iha fVoTtt ranks of tbe boUle th«t awit 

ivirh ilniiikotm^snj prodigditr, pitftni^, 

nliiy. TlieMi tlimily f^tm Imre long 

tin* liiirnt mm of workmeD to the wovid ; ft 

IHaI koiiio of tMir brove mcB, whii «H 

Oi)!imfr<^, ntioultl turn t]]K)n their 

ml lium^y \hm\iimmg to advaooe, but hare ad- 

?MtlOO(li und, iti Iiow inany cases, haTie taten foil 

(lOiiUMiMiiMi i>r Ibomi^ hoiirtba and homes whieh our 

ViiUuiiii«n4 arc tiilking of defendiog. Oh, bdlei^ 

\W, m ftm^i|^ti fi"^ if* balf 80 much to be dreaded, Dor 

Wi t^vm^ tlt> tisH brilf tUti iiUi^iry, which these foes can 

^fHU^U Ak^hhhI thorn we would gladly enlist every 

w^nHlt^K ludii in tbo kin^ilom* 

\\%^ n\m\\ wrtnt our b<?st workraen to begin with ; 
UuH^ \\\\\^ bnxt' tin' pow*'r to think out a course for 
♦^\^^^#^Y1^ who can bear opposition, who can see 
\\\s> ^u^' ^"^ ioorn pointed at them and not ML 
M\m \\i who wUl be content to fight hard and yet 
wm tW \fiXif^^ tVt^n the world; above all, men 
who h«^¥^ iJowo whi^t 18 harder than the taking of 
^ g\^* O^tei f\\\^ Wx^ir own spirits. 

You win «M\W^ly ft«k what inducements we have 
^> pflpM^ to JoJ« thte army. Where is our bounty* 
\wo\\oy, owr handii of »)Usio, our review-days ? 

W^U, wo havo not muoh of this kind to oflfer you. 
Thw^ will bo no ll^te^ays ; your progress will not 
lua tvwwpotod forth to the world. The Queen will not 
roviow your troops in the park, nor ornament you with 
UHHlals, fhstoned on by her own hands. No leading 
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articles in newspapers will sound your praise ; your 
quiet progress will call forth no bursts of applause 
from admiring multitudes. But though you may 
not receive money, you will save millions of it, and 
invest it to good and useful purposes, and bring 
national prosperity to your country instead of national 
debt. Though you may go forth without eclat, you 
will scatter blessings in your progress ; and instead 
of the curses and execration that follow deeds of 
violence, the blessing of those who were ready to 
perish will come upon you. You will not, at first, 
be encouraged by the presence of numbers banded 
in the same cause. Brave men, indeed, we shall 
want ; for it may be that they will have to stand 
alone. A goodly number will flock to their standard 
in time, but now we are asking for leaders. 

If little companies of such strong men, or even 
only two or three, could be raised up in every street, 
district, or village, they would soon accomplish more 
for their fellows than any of us who look on with 
tearful eyes and earnest desires that something 
should be done. But we lack the power for action ; 
we cannot bring with us the omnipotent force of 
example. Working men, it is for you to work, as 
regenerators of your own class ; you understand one 
another ; you can reach each other in a way that no 
one else can. The country, the world, demand this 
service at your hands. It will be a noble work. 
Those who engage in it will be heroes in reality, if 
not in name ; and when the great ones of the earth 
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shall have passed away, and their name and place 
shall be no more remembered, you, if you are thus 
made wise, shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and you that turn many to righteousness, as 
the stars for ever and ever. 

Did we say we had little to oflfer you to induce 
you to engage in such service ? We must surely 
have been thinking of ourselves and forgetting the 
Master, whose servant you will be. And did we say 
you would be little cared for and thought of ? These 
things saith the Son of God : " I know thy works, 
and charity, and service, and thy faith, and thy 
patience/' 

Did we say you might have no name to dis- 
tinguish you here? Listen again to the words of 
the Master : *^ To him that overcometh will I give 
to eat of the hidden manna, and will give him a 
white stone, and in the stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it." 
Names engraven on stone, and by the fingers of the 
everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends 
of the earth, can surely never be erased. We said 
that there would be no field-days, and that there 
would be no receiving of medals fi'om the Queen. 
But the King, under whose banner we long to enlist 
you, has something better to offer you, and He oflers 
it to all, and not the favoured few. " To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit with me on my throne, 
even as I also overcame, and am set down with my 
Father on his throne." 
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We do not feel satisfied simply to use the language 
of persuasion, not merely to urge you to adopt this new 
and hotter course. We know the questions will arise 
in your mind — How are we to begin ? What are we 
to do ? From whence are we to get the requisite 
knowledge and strength for work so new to us ? 

We will, in reply to these inquiries, make a few 
suggestions to you in the next chapter. We have 
nothing perfect to offer you as we could wish ; but 
we remember, that if we can give you only a few 
ideas from which to start, you will yourselves be 
able, in the progress of your work, both to extend 
and improve upon them. 

Since finishing the above chapter, we have re- 
ceived a communication from a friend, equally inter- 
ested with ourselves in the subject upon which we 
are writing. He too has been thinking of " Remedies." 

" The combination of workmen, and the strikes of 
which we so often hear, have rarely accomplished the 
object sought. 

'* There are means by which the condition of mecha- 
nics and labourers may be steadily improved, but in 
looking for these means we must seek the good not 
of one class only, but of all classes. The Ruler of 
the universe rules over all, and we cannot suppose 
that He will look with favour or grant His blessing 
upon means which are intended merely to enable one 
class of persons to benefit at the expense of another 
class. Fortunately, the laws and customs of this 
happy country allow workmen full liberty to do 
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whatever is consiBtent with the general welfiure ; and 
if a man chooses to quaUfy himself bj ofaservatimi, 
or study, or saving, or increased indostry, foit taking 
a higher position than he has hitherto oocapied, 
there is nothing to prevent him from doing bo^ and 
every man in thns advancing himself beneftta his 
fellow-workmen. When the time arrives that the 
Bible will be looked upon as the practical gnide of 
onr daily life, and its precepts and izgunctiooB aie 
viewed in relation to the circumstances by which we 
find ourselves surrounded, then onr prospertty and 
happiness will be permanent and universaL Just so 
far as we act upon the principles of Ghristianity does 
our happiness now extend, and beyond that line hap^ 
piness will not live. Look for a moment at a happy 
home ; there you find love, confidence, self-deniiEd ; 
there we love our neighbour as ourselves ; there we 
bear one another's burdens ; there we seek not our 
own ; there we forgive, as we hope to be forgiven ; 
and the result is the possession of that happiness 
which the laws of God were offered to secure. Bring 
the principles of the world into the family circle ; 
let suspicion, mistrust, jealousy, selfishness, and 
violence come in, and peace departs. Extend the 
principles of the family into the world ; let the mas- 
ter act towards his workmen, the tradesman towards 
those with whom he has dealings, in the same spirit 
as the members of a wise and united family act 
towards each other. 

" God is willing and able to give us all blessings, 
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bat we may not be able to receive them. In passing 
some time since through a lunatic asylum, we were 
struck with the fact that the order and comfort of 
the various rooms corresponded with the state of the 
patients. In the ward where violent lunatics were 
confined, no ornaments, nor flowers, nor amusements 
were seen, and for this very obvious reason, that the 
inmates would neither appreciate nor suflfer them to 
exist. In other wards, where the patients were less 
destructive, flowers were abundant, and comfort, and 
order, and neatness prevailed. This distinction did 
not arise from any inability or unwillingness on the 
part of the proprietor to provide the same ^advan- 
tages for all, but it was occasioned by a diflerence in 
the character and conduct of the patients themselves. 
So is it with God and man. Until men cease to do 
evil, and learn to do well, the comfort and happiness 
which the Ruler of the universe is willing and able 
to confer cannot be received by mankind." 

The remedies which we have suggested are two- 
fold ; they are partly in the power of the masters, 
partly in that of the workmen. In the first place, 
there must be increased consideration and increased 
trust on both sides. So long as the employer and 
the employed suspect each other as foes, so long will 
there be war between them. When it is seen that 
the interests of masters and men are identical, this 
suspicion will no longer exist, and one element of 
discord vnll be removed. But, after all, the matter 
lies far more with the men themselves. We have 
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shown that so far from increased wages being neces- 
sary to their comfort, they already earn a mncfa 
larger income than many a person in a higher 
station of life, who contrives to secure not only the 
necessaries but some of the luxnries of life. We 
have seen that higher wages mean greater improvi- 
dence, and that in fact the earning of large sams 
is a positive injury to the man who looks npon his 
winnings as so much more money to be spent in 
drink. Some years ago it was stated that fifty-seven 
millions were spent annually in intoxicating liquors 
and tobacco. The sum now probably so squandered 
is nearly seventy millions, and the greater proportion 
of this sum is made up of the working man's earn- 
ings. If all this money were invested in land, 
houses, the funds, or moveable property, the opera- 
tive class would become so wealthy that they would 
1)0 employing labour, instead of labouring them- 
Hcivcs — would be masters, instead of workmen. It 
certainly is not surprising if the present employers, 
knowing how the money is spent which they pay in 
wa^cs, should be disinclined to throw any more into 
this insatiable gulf. The money, while it is in their 
hands, will be put to a good use ; but as soon as it 
passes into the hands of the workman, it will be 
worse than thrown away. At all events, they are 
not disposed to listen to any plea of poverty, so long 
as the workman spends from 10 to 75 per cent, of 
his earnings at the public-house. It is the conscious- 
ness of this reckless extravagance — the conviction 
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that any pecuniary sacrifice for the benefit of their 
workmen will be really to their harm — which makes 
them so unwilling to listen to any applications for 
increase of wages. 

The gentleman above mentioned, who has had 
many years' experience in the management of busi- 
ness, where a large number of workmen are em- 
ployed, has given us a short account of the method 
in which he deals with his men : — 

" In order to arrive at a good understanding be- 
tween masters and workmen, it is desirable to keep 
in view the very obvious fact that both obtain their 
wages, or profits, from the same source. 

" The public, or the consumers of the article pro- 
duced, are the real paymasters of both, and therefore 
both have a mutual interest in the prosperity of the 
business in which they are engaged, and both should 
seek to reduce the cost of working, as well as to im- 
prove the result, by which means the profits to be 
divided between the masters and workmen will be 
increased. 

" It often happens that a discussion arises between 
the employers and the employed, in the same way 
as it might arise between partners as to their re- 
spective shares in the profits which accrue; but 
these discussions as to the division of profit ought 
never to be allowed to interfere with the mutual 
object of making the profits as large as possible. 

" To this end, it is desirable that the discussions 
should not be too frequent, and a good understand- 
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ing will be most easily maintained where there is 
frankness and fairness on both sides. 

^' The workmen should participate in the fluctua- 
tions of the business, and feel the result of the pro- 
sperity or the adversity to which it may be subjected 
It is not desirable that capital should step in and 
entirely shield the workman from those vicissitudes 
which are natural to human Ufe, and to feel which 
is the best stimulus they can have to the cultivation 
of intelligence. In our own business, the work is 
let by contract to the most intelligent workman. 
The men take their contracts for twelve months^ so 
that a discussion as to terms arise only once a year. 
We meet all the men, who wish to become con- 
tractors, and discuss with them the position and pro- 
spects of the business, and make with each a written 
agreement in the same terms. This agreement being 
made, the men get the full advantage of any im- 
provement they may discover in the mode of working 
during the year, and very valuable suggestions re- 
specting this have often originated with the men. 
The result of fifteen years' working has been a re- 
duction of 25 per cent, in the cost of production, 
and, at the same time, the average earnings of the 
men have increased in quite as great a proportion ; 
that is, they earn 25 per cent, more per man than 
they formerly earned. 

" It has been objected to this system of contract- 
ing with the men, that as they have no accumulated 
means it is impossible to enforce the fulfilment of 
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the contracts on their part, and therefore the master 
only is bound by such an agreement. It is, of course, 
generally useless to attempt legal proceedings in order 
to enforce agreements made with workmen ; but we 
may add, that in practice we have found it quite un- 
necessary to do so. At the commencement of these 
arrangements, the men were very poor ; and as the 
nature of the work made the results very uncertain, 
in some cases the men had to work very hard, and 
live very hard, in order to complete their contracts ; 
but, out of upwards of two hundred contracts, ex- 
tending over fifteen years, not more than three have 
been unfulfilled. The men are so anxious to main- 
tain their position as contractors that they will make 
every reasonable effort to do so. Most of them have 
now saved money, and, therefore, they can bear a 
bad contract without personal suffering to them- 
selves and families. One of the most pleasing re- 
sults of this system is the rapid development of 
intelligence which it produces in the men, and to 
which I attribute in a great measure the improve- 
ments which have resulted in the reduced rate of 
production." 

Another gentleman, who employs a large number 
of colliers, has kindly addressed to us the following 
communication, which will tend to show what may 
be effected by attention to the religious, moral, and 
physical welfare of workmen whose employment is 
not the most favourable either to health or morality. 
He writes : — 
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^^ I am living within a few nules of the oelelnaied 
Eingswood district^ where a oentoxy ago the ooUien 
were in sudi a condition that it was ahnoat dangeronB 
to pass through the neighbourhood. Thece (lie 
sainted Wesley and Whitefield laboured^ and the 
result has been such a change in tiie condition of the 
locality that there are now few plaoea where a 
similar population are equally moral and virtooiu. 

^^By the introduction of improved meohanioBl 
arrangements, the drawing of coal to the bottom 
of the shaft, which was formerly done by men, bogn^ 
and sometimes by women, is now performed by 
horses and machinery, which relieve a lai|;e namb^ 
of persons from work that is somewhat degrading 
and dangerous, and especially laborious. By atten- 
tion to ventilation, the health of the colliers has been 
much improved, and the same result has followed a 
reduction in the hours of labour. Formerly colliers 
used scarcely ever to see the sun, but their hours of 
work are now so arranged that they generally get a 
portion of every day above ground ; and the result 
is that the men enjoy good health. Experience 
shows that in eight or ten hours a man can put out 
all the energy of which he is capable, and as a rule 
it is neither wise nor productive to their employers 
to keep them longer at work. 

*' A great improvement has been effected by the 
humane law which prohibits the employment in 
mines of women and boys under ten years of age. 

*' It is one of the greatest curses of our age that 
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women and young children are so often sent out to 
work. The comfort of home is lost by the absence 
of the woman, and children are ruined for life by 
being robbed of that education which God intended 
they should have, and which experience has proved 
to be so necessary to their moral culture, and without 
which they are deprived of the pleasure which they 
might derive through life from the exercise of their 
intellectual faculties. By the promotion of religious 
worship; the cultivation of temperance; the im- 
provement of their dwellings ; the regular payment 
of wages every Friday ; and the encouragement of 
penny-banks, lectures, and reading-rooms, we are 
doing something to help on the ' good time coming,' 
and we ourselves find the benefit in the regularity 
with which our work is performed, and many a 
home is made happy which would otherwise be deso- 
late and miserable/' 

We would conclude these remarks with a practical 
suggestion, which will be new to some of our readers, 
although it has really been in practice in one part of 
England for many years. 

In Cornwall the mine-work is let to the miners by 
auction. The master, who has a piece of ground to 
be excavated, calls together the men of the neigh- 
bourhood, and asks them at what price per fathom 
they will do the work. The men bid against each 
other, each bidder naming a less sum than the last, 
until the lowest price is reached, and the man who 
has offered to do the work for this is allowed to 
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undertake it. The following accoonty taken from 
OomuKtUt ih Mines and Ifinersj wiJl be read with 
interest \ — "Each gang of men accnstomed to work 
together selects one of their number t^ represent and 
act for them on the day appointed for the ' setting ' 
or * BUrvoy/ whea the men assemble round the office 
of the minCj ui>on a small covered platform^ in front 
of which the agents make their appearance at the 
appointi'd time, with a book in which their previous 
examination has lieen i-ogistered. Every piece at] 
work in the mine ia then calle<l out in succesaioiij 
and accurately defined j and the men make their pro- 
positioBB for working it- The captains (foremen 
acting for the owners) have previoiialy examined the 
various parts of the mine, and have determined, to 
the best of their jndgmentj the value of the diflferent 
pitches (pieces of work). The men, on the other 
hand, have also made an estimate of their chances, 
and the terms they will ofier. The chief captain 
puts up the various pitches to auction, the biddings 
decreasing from the price he names, which is gene- 
rally above that which should be given. The exact 
time when this system was introduced cannot be 
ascertained, but it was in force in 1765. One 
remarkable excellence of this system is that it pre- 
vents strikes, which are unheard of in the Cornish 
mines, Mr. Babbage has been so interested in the 
system as to recommend it to general attention. 
It fosters the virtues of caution and economy 
and forethought in the workman, and prevents 
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jealousy and heart-burnings from favouritism and 
caprice." 

Now, we cannot see why this system should not be 
adopted in other employments. Builders, brick- 
makers, and numberless other classes of workmen 
might adopt it. It has this great advantage, that 
inasmuch as the workman has fixed his own price, 
he cannot complain that he does not receive suffi- 
cient wages. Surely, if this plan be practicable in 
such uncertain work as mining, it is also feasible in 
other employments which do not vary, and the exact 
value of which can be exactly ascertained. We 
leave this subject to the consideration of both masters 
and men. 



CHAPTEE VII. 



" What man of you having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go 
after that which is lost until he find it ?" 




^NE cold afteraoon last winter, a woman 
might have been observed busily at work 
in a large upper chamber. She was pre- 
paring a cheerful fire, setting tables ready 
for tea, arranging and re-arranging seats. 
It was evident she was making ready for a 
party. 

Later in the day the party assembled. A stranger 
would perhaps have been surprised at such a gather- 
ing. The visitors were all men, in number about 
fourteen or fifteen, except the lady who made tea for 
them, and whose guests they were. Very few, if any, 
of them had been able to dress for the occasion, 
though some had washed their hands. The matted 
floor, which had been so carefully swept in the after- 
noon, soon looked the worse for the heavy clay- 
covered boots which rested upon it. 

The position was new and strange to nearly all 
there ; it was evident the guests did not feel at ease. 
Their friend thought the best way would be to try 
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and make them fiirget thenuHlyeB bj falkiiig oa 
some subject of common intecesty and knowing that 
all working men care to hear about AastaJ^ she 
told tbem of some incidents which had latdj earn 
to her knowledge respecting persona who had emi- 
grated to that coontiy, and had adopted it as thsir 
own. One history in particular arreated their atten- 
tion. About fifteen years ago, two young men went 
out as steerage passengers in a large ship bound for 
New Zealand. There were many other youths in 
the vessel, most of them in a higher pomtimi of Iife^ 
and with much more money at their command than 
the two first mentioned. There was an abundant 
supply of intoxicating liquors in the ship, whxdi 
was sold to the passengers in any quantity, and not 
a few of the passengers availed themselves of thfa 
opportunity of getting rid of all their spare cash. 
Nothing, however, would induce these two young 
men to drink — ridicule, scorn, intimidation, were 
tried, but they remained firm. At the end of the 
voyage, whilst many of these gay gentlemen had not 
even enough left in their purses to pay for their 
first night's lodgings, the two "saints," as they 
were called, found themselves in possession of the 
whole of the little property with which they started. 
They were by trade millers, and finding there would 
be a better opening for their business in Australia 
than New Zealand, they passed over to that country, 
and invested their little capital in a small mill. They 
were in that country through its late prosperous 
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years — the gold-digging years — ^and had gradually 
extended their business. They were now the largest 
mill-owners in the province, and each of them was 
earning £15,000 a year. But in their prosperity 
they had never discarded the old principle; they 
were total abstainers from intoxicating drink still. 

This story seemed to make much impression, and 
led to many comments ; presently one of the men 
asked their friend if she thought it would be possible 
for them to give up drinking all at once, for perhaps 
she did not know that some of them occasionally took 
as much ias fourteen glasses of spirits a day. She 
replied she thought no evil could arise from giving 
it up equal to that which resulted from keeping it on, 
but the eflFect upon their health would depend prin- 
cipally upon a supply of good wholesome food, and 
fresh air by night and day. 

One of the men remarked, if it depended upon 
fresh air, he should do well, as no glass ever lived 
long where he was, — the last pane went the other 
night by his throwing the cat through it. 

Several others had stories somethmg similar to 
tell ; and presently the room seemed filled with loud, 
noisy voices, reminding their friend of what she 
sometimes heard when she had to pass, later than 
usual, a certain public-house in the neighbourhood. 

But the tea was over, and the kind attendant 
waiting to clear the table, so the lady retired for 
a few minutes, leaving her guests to themselves. 

When she returned, she found the men seated 
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round tlie room still taUdng^ numj ot tfaem togellMi^ 
in loud Toioes. A amall table mm left at die top 
of the room, npcm which mm fbuoed a Kbla Bk 
seated henelf at this table, and ramained peifto^ 
quiet, until, inflnenoed by the example^ Ihe men be- 
came quiet also. She thra told them ahe had nov 
been living in the same neighbourhood nifli than 
for many yean ; she had often heard of Hbem^ aad 
wished to become better acquainted with them; 
hitherto she had known mora of their wivas tfaaa 
of themselves; and she had often heard their witei 
say, how mudi easier it would be to do what was 
right, and to carry out the plans recommended^ if 
their husbands would help^ instead of hindering them.. 
One principal reason she had in asking them to be 
so kind as to meet her that evening was, that die 
might have an opportunity of stating this difficulty, 
Hud of requesting them to take it under their con- 
Hideration. They would then see if they could not 
UHMist in the various schemes of domestic reform which 
she had recommended. Long experience bad taught 
her that the various members of a family were so 
linkeil together, and their interests were so insepar- 
ably connected, that it was only by all pulling 
together that success could be insured; and she 
feared that, unless she could ol)tain their co-opera- 
tion, very little further progress could be expected. 
From various remarks their friend had heard, she 
believed that some of them, at least, had an idea 
that no one cared for them — that what they did was 
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nothing to any one but themselves ; but in this they 
were mistaken. 

" We always knowed the policemen cared for us, 
ma'am/' interposed one of the men, " but that 's all, 
I believe." 

Their friend replied that she had long cared for 
them; she had often passed them in the street as 
she was returning home ; they were not in a state 
to know her, but she had known them ; and it 
grieved her more than she could express to see men, 
with their power and capacity, debasing themselves 
below the beasts that perish, — men^ too, who were 
intended to stand erect in God's beautiful universe, 
and be its greatest ornament and blessing, and not 
its greatest curse. She then opened the Bible, and 
read the last seven verses of the 4th chapter of St. 
Mark, containing the account of the storm which 
arose when Christ was in the ship and asleep on a 
pillow in the hinder part of the vessel, " and the dis- 
ciples came and awoke him, and say unto him, 
' Master, carest thou not that we perish ?'" After 
reading this, she said that she had once known a little 
girl who had a shilling; it was all the money she 
possessed in the world, and with it she bought a 
bird ; she was very careful of this bird, and fed it 
regularly, and attended to it constantly, for she had 
expended her all upon it, and cared that it should 
not perish. She knew with what diflSculty some of 
the men present raised the money to buy the ponies 
they used in their work, and consequently how much 
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care they expended upon them that they should not 
perish through too much work or exposure to colA 
She had also known mothers who had devoted them- 
selves day and night for years in watching over their 
sickly children, and no one would have been so ab- 
surd as to ask such mothers if they cared that their 
children should perish. All who were present could 
readily understand how the bestowing of money, time, 
or thought upon anything, would tend to increase its 
value ; but had they ever tried to estimate what the 
importance of anything could be to them for which 
they were ready to lay down their lives. The idea 
might be new to them, and perhaps it would be well 
if they quietly tried to think it out for themselves. 

The silence lasted for a minute or two ; then their 
friend went on to say, that difficult as it might be to 
grasp the thought of such a sacrifice, yet it had 
actually been made, and made for every one in that 
room. God had so cared for each one of them, that 
He had sent His Son into the world to die for them, 
and take the punishment of their sin upon Himself, 
that whosoever belie veth in Him should not perish^ 
but have everlasting life. The return which most 
of thera had made for this unexampled kindness was 
to set the laws of this kind Friend at defiance ; some 
even went so far as to blaspheme the name of Him 
who had so loved them, and all of them by their 
lives were saying, " We will not have this man to 
reign over us." 

The lady again opened the Bible, and read them 
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the account of the Gadarene possessed of the devil. 
She contrasted the two masters : the one so loving 
the sinner as to give His life for him ; the other 
bringing the unhappy man into such a state, that it 
is recorded of him that " always, night and day, he 
was in the mountains, and in the tombs, crying, and 
cutting himself with stones." 

If such was the suffering inflicted in this life when 
the sinner was only partially in the power of the 
tormentor, it is impossible to conceive what must 
be the fate of those who, when passing into the un- 
seen world, become entirely the victim of this cruel 
master. She had sometimes watched, with heavy 
heart, the career of those now present, but the case 
of none there that mght was hopeless, though they 
had long been in the "far-off country" trying to 
satisfy themselves with husks, only intended for 
swine to eat, and in no way fitted for men; yet 
the way was open for them to return ; the kind 
Father was looking out for them, and would gladly 
receive them into his house, where there would be 
bread enough for them all, and of a kind fitted to 
satisfy every craving of their immortal natures. 

It was probable that they might often before this 
have been advised to give up their evil habits of 
drinking, swearing, thieving, or whatever it might 
be, which most easily beset them ; but they had felt 
they could not When the kind Friend of whom 
she had spoken, and who cared so much that we 
should not perish as to die for us ; when He speaks 

M 
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of giving up sin, He speaks of it in terms which 
convince us that He fully recognised the difficulty ; 
and He says : — 

" If thy hand oflfend thee, cut it off : it is better for thee to enter 
into life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, into the fire 
that never shall be quenched." 

" And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off : it is better for thee to enter 
halt into life, than having two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire 
that never shall be quenched." 

" And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out : it is better for thee to 
enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, than having two eyes to 
be cast into hell-fire ; where their worm dieth not, and tbe fire ia not 
quenched." 

Now, it could not for one moment be supposed 
that such a process, as was here marked out, could 
be either easy or painless. Cutting off right hands, 
and plucking out right eyes, was altogether contrary 
to nature ; and to give up long- established habits of 
sin was contrary to nature also. But He who gave 
utterance to these words knew exactly of what He 
was speaking, for He had made man, and was come 
into the world to take the punishment of sin upon 
Himself, that in this way the sinner might regain 
the life he had forfeited. 

He knew too that man wanted not only a Saviour 
/or sin, but from sin ; he had, therefore, announced 
Himself as the " Friend of sinners ;" and, however 
low any one may have fallen, by the help of this 
Friend they might be restored. There was not a 
man there that night who would ever rise from his 
present state of degradation without the help of that 
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Friend, but with it, however severe the conflict 
might be, victory was certain. 

One of the men said he had often tried to leave 
off his "bad ways;" he had sometimes given up 
drinking for weeks together, and had resolved to be 
an honest man, but no one seemed to believe he was 
in earnest, and every one spoke of him as a thief 
and drunkard still. 

The lady replied, that she had often regretted 
that so little sympathy should be shown to those 
who were really wishing to lead a new and better 
life; but still she thought it unreasonable in men 
who had been, for many years, such great trans- 
gressors against society to complain that they were 
not at once received back, and allowed with no more 
than the trial of a few weeks to take their place with 
virtuous, honest, and sober men. Had you listened 
to what I read just now, she continued, you would 
have observed that this difficulty has been fully an- 
ticipated. Our kind Friend there reminds the trans- 
gressor that he must enter into life lame and halt 
and blind ; but observe, it is entering into life^ and 
escaping from death I It may seem hard to speak 
to you in this way, but I am not warranted by the 
Master to offer you easier terms. Some of you, I 
know, are celebrated for your courage as fighters ; 
but you will find this battle against sin, in which I 
long to see you all taking a part, is the hardest con- 
test in which you have ever been engaged. From what 
I know of you, I believe I am talking to men, and 
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not to cowards — men who are rather accustomed to 
face danger and difficulty than to flee before it. I 
may encourage you too by telling you that this dear 
Friend, to whom we have so often referred during the 
evening, is willing to stand by you and help you to 
the end. He Himself has fought the great battle of 
life. He has suffered being tempted, and He is able 
to succour those who are tempted. But are you 
willing to come to this Friend for help ? 

After a few moments' silence, the lady asked if 
they should all kneel together and pray to the 
Friend. Every one knelt down. It must have 
been the first time for many years that most of those 
there had knelt to pray. The subdued expression 
visible on the countenance of each man, as he rose 
from his knees, showed that it had indeed been 
'prayer to Him, and not an unmeaning form. The 
winged angel might have stayed his flight for a 
moment, whilst he hovered around this scene, and 
then, in joyful haste, have returned to his home 
of light to announce the intelligence that of such 
and such a man it might be said, " Behold, he 
prayeth ! " 

After a little further conversation, the lady re- 
marked that if these plans of reform were to be 
carried out in earnest, they must get rid entirely of 
one thing, which had hitherto been the occasion of 
the greatest possible misery and mischief to them all. 

" You mean the drink^ ma'am," said one of the 
men. 
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'^ Yes, I do," replied their friend ; " it will be a 
hard struggle, but this right hand must be cut oflF, 
and this eye must be plucked out, or the rest of 
the body cannot be saved. Many have found it 
strengthens them in their resolution to sign a pledge, 
stating that they will not take any intoxicating 
drink as a beverage. If any of you think this plan 
will be helpful to you, I hope you will do so, 

" Though I have not signed this pledge myself, I 
am sure you cannot think it possible that I have 
been going in and out among you for years past, and 
witnessing the awful amount of destruction and 
misery arising out of drunkenness, and yet have 
continued to drink the drunkard's drink. I do not 
wish, in fact, I could not ask you to make any sacrifice 
which I am not willing to make myself. I will sign 
this pledge with you ; and I, as well as other kind 
friends interested for you, will stand by and help 
you through this great contest." 

Several present signed the pledge ; they arranged 
together to meet every week about the same time, 
and in the same place. 

The following week nearly all the same party 
again assembled, some of them bringing with them 
a companion or friend. It was proposed by the 
missionary that they should take the name of " The 
Rescue Society/' and adopt the following rules : — 

Subscriptions Id. per week, or Is. per quarter in advance; one 
half of which shall be applied to the expenses of the Society, viz. : 
Rent, Fire, Gas, etc., and the remainder shall be reserved for a 
Funeral Fund. 
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At the death of a Member, who has paid his Subscrijitions for six 
months, £3, lOs. shall be paid to his heiis or executors; towards 
which each Member shall contribute 6d. 

A Member not paying his Subscriptions for one month, shall forfeit 
Id., and at the end of three months, be excluded from the Funeral ^ 
Fund. 

If any Member require intoxicating drink as a medicine, he shall 
produce a written order from his doctor. 

A few weeks later, the earnest request came from 
the men themselves that they might assemble to- 
gether for a prayer-meeting after the service on 
Sunday evening. They told their friend she had not 
overstated the difficulties they would have to en- 
counter. It was truly hard fighting — the hardest 
they had ever known, and they hoped the plan they 
proposed would enable them to "begin the week 
strong" 

At the end of two months, it was discovered that 
the large upper chamber could not contain the num- 
bers who wished to attend, and a schoolroom in the 
neighbourhood was engaged for the purpose. 

The only interruption to the entire enjoyment of 
these meetings was the .painful announcement which 
had to be sometimes made that some one, who had 
joined this Kescued Party, had turned back again to 
the " far-off country." The news that such an one 
had broken his pledge fell heavily upon the ears of 
those who had watched the poor prodigal from his 
first setting out, and hoped to have seen him safely 
reach the " Father's house." Ah, could these poor 
wanderers have known how many tears were shed 
over them in secret, — ^how often, in the silence of the 
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night, when they had sunk into the drunkard's sleep, 
the cry went up to heaven — " How can we endure 
to see the destruction of those who have knelt with 
us in prayer I " "0 that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day 
and night for them slain by the drunkenness of the 
land ! " Could they have known all this, they would 
surely have paused ere they inflicted such wounds on 
the hearts of those, who cared so much for them. 

" It is of no use hiding the truth," said one of the 
men, one evening ; " some of them poor fellows can't 
stand, and it 's no use saying they can ; the wet won't 
let 'em work, and they bain't wanted at home, — 
there's no room for 'em there; and as men ain't 
ducks, they can't stand in the streets to be rained 
upon all day. and so they goes into the only house 
ready to receive 'em — that 's the public-house ; and 
when they gets there, they gets drinking again — of 
course they does — they couldn't stop there even, if 
they didn't. Why, what's the poor fellow to do ?" 

" It seems to me," said their friend, ^* that what 
you want is a public-house without the drink." 

" Ah 1 that 's just what we do want," said many 
voices at once. 

" Do you not think," she said, " you could arrange 
some plan amongst yourselves for meeting this dif- 
ficulty ? There are many clever, sensible men in this 
room, and many too who are just now earning good 
wages. You know also exactly what you want ; and 
it seems to me if you would all quietly sit down, and 
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look this thing in the face, it woald Dot be long be- 
fore some means would eaggest themselves to you." 

A long and earneBt discussion followed. At last 
they told their friend they feared they were not 
strong enough or rich enough yet to get what they 
wanted without helj>. 

'^ There are more ways than one/' she repliedj " of 
accompliahiug the same thing. Supposing, just in 
the way of ordinary business^ I should he able to 
borrow the money for you to build such a house as 
you require, do you think you could make yourselves 
responsible for this moneys and pay the coinmon rate 
of iDterest upon it, until you are in such a position 
as to enable you to purchase the house for yourselves, 
I do not want an answer to this question to-nightj 
but think it over, and let me know next week." 

Many calculations were forthcoming at the follow- 
ing meeting. It was proved beyond a doubt, that 
by each one paying about Is. 6d. per quarter for the 
use of the house (a smaller sum than many there 
had formerly spent per day for drink), the interest of 
the money could be safely insured. 

A kind friend was found who was not afraid to 
trust these men with the money ; the plans were 
drawn ; estimates were sent in by the men them- 
selves. The building is now in progress. On the 
basement floor two plunge-baths are to be constructed, 
which are to be used by the men at the charge of Id. 
each time. The house will contain a large reading- 
room, class-room, music-room, an oflBce for the trans- 
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action of business, and a large kitchen, where tea 
and coffee may be obtained at any hour of the day. 

There is nothing either complicated or difficult in 
the foregoing arrangements, much less anything im- 
possible. We see no reason why working men of 
every district, town, or village in the country should 
not band themselves together to establish a similar 
institution. 

One of these Kescued Men was one evening walk- 
ing home with his friend. He was speaking of his 
past life, and said, " Drink always made a madman 
of me. Everything went before me when I was 
drunk. God only knows what an awful life mine 
has been. I always knew I could never be any 
better as long as I got the drink ; so I used to go up 
to the teetotal meetings sometimes to hear what they 
had to say about leaving it off. There they did 
talk, talk all about loss and profit, and profit and 
loss. Why, I knew afore I ever went there that 
't was all loss and no profit to drink. I could have 
told them things as would have made their hair 
stand on end. What I wanted to know was, what 
they had to give a body in the place of it. I never 
could stand nothing ; nothing got no taste to it for 
me. You was the first as ever offered me anything 
in the place of it. When I heard what was said at 
the meetings, I said, ^ There, that'll do; no more 
drink for me." 

Many a working man will recognise in this speaker 
an exponent of his own difficulties in relinquishing 
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his drinking habits. If a man goes to a teetotal 
meeting, hears a convincing speech, and signs the 
pledge of Total Abstinence, he must come away, not 
triumphing because the battle is won, but feeling, on 
the contrary, that it is only just begun. We do not 
underrate the importance of this first step as the 
turning-point — the setting out in a new direction — 
it can scarcely be appreciated too highly ; but long 
observation has convinced us that, unless this first 
step be speedily followed by others, the man will not 
remain stationary — he must either advance or retreat. 
The graphic words of the Master will best illustrate 
our present meaning : — 

" When the unclean (intemperate) spirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through dry places seeking rest : and finding none, he saith, 
I will return unto my house whence I came out. 

" And when he conieth, he findeth it swept and garnished. 

'^ TliL'u goeth he and taketh to him seven other spirits more wicked 
than liimsolf ; and they enter in and dwell there; and the last state 
of that man is worse than the first." 

When a man begins to wake up from the state of 
stupor, into which the habitual use of intoxicating 
drink has reduced him, he unexpectedly finds him- 
self in possession of powers and faculties of which he 
was previously unconscious. 

No time must be lost in finding objects of interest 
upon which to expend this newly-acquired possession. 
These powers will at once crave for action ; the 
*^ empty, swept, and garnished" condition will be un- 
bearable, or, as our friend would express it, they 
"can't stand nothing." Something must be found 
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to fill up the many hours formerly spent in the 
public-house. 

A child who, for some days, had been greatly 
pained by watching the ineffectual struggles of a 
captive bird to escape from its imprisonment, at 
length proposed that the wings should be bound 
closely to the body, and in this way the bird would 
be compelled to remain quietly in the cage. Another 
child standing by suggested that the cage door 
should be opened, when the poor bird, instead of 
beating itself to death against the bars of its prison, 
could satisfy the cravings of its nature, and in song 
and flight fulfil the purposes for which it was created. 

As long as a man has no object in life he resem- 
bles this captive bird. The possession of wings 
could only be regarded as an evil while he is con- 
fined in the cage. There is no scope for them there, 
and they become instruments of torture, and even 
of destruction, as we see by the fact that the fears 
of the child were excited lest it should beat itself to 
death. 

How often from our watch-tower have we seen 
men emerge from the pit of intemperance. As we 
witnessed the development of power in them, we 
hoped to see them open the door of their captivity, 
and go forth into God's beautiful world, and diffuse 
happiness and blessing around them. But, alas I 
they have scarcely reached higher than the top bar 
of their cage, where for awhile, in their restlessness 
and impatience, they have beaten about, and at last, 
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unable any longer to bear the consciousness of this 
unquiet, restless, and painful condition, they have 
permitted the old destroyer to come in, who, binding 
them hand and foot, cames them down to die in the 
pit of their captivity. Now, this is not an evil to be 
simply looked upon and sighed over ; something can 
and ought to be done. We are always hearing from 
our working friends that it is not the drink which 
first allures them to the public-house ; it is the 
society and the cheerfulness which they can find 
there, and nowhere else. We appeal to men of 
sense, and ask. Why not separate the precious from 
the vile? "Cheerfulness and society" are good 
things ; just what you want after your hard day's 
work. Intoxicating liquors are evil ; just what you 
do not want, and must resolve you will not have. 
'^ The public-house, without the drink," too, observe, 
can be had for a less sum per quarter than that 
which, loith drink, you usually pay per day. It is in 
reference to these first steps that you will find it 
desirable to avail yourselves of every helpful system 
which may come within your reach. 

There are many at the present day, moving in the 
higher classes of life, who are deeply impressed with 
the difficulties you have to encounter when you first 
set forth honestly and earnestly determined to pursue 
a new and wiser course. Associations of working 
men are greatly indebted to the kindly offices of 
these, their true friends, who come in no patronizing 
spirit, but who wish, by the manifestation of 
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sympathy and a readiness to share with you some 
of their many advantages, to prove to you that 
they recognise the fact of our common humanity. 

In many localities we know that, without going 
more than half-a-mile from home, working men may 
find some place of rational amusement or instruction 
open for them every evening in the week. Music 
and singing classes are not so general as we hope to 
see them in a few years. We especially recommend 
our working friends to establish them as numerously 
as possible ; they have the advantage of affording 
delightful recreation, without adding to the fatigue 
incuiTcd by the previous labours of the day. We 
know some men who have access to a microscope in 
the evening. This instrument seems to have opened 
up to them a whole world of delight ; their wives 
complain that their husbands can talk of nothing 
else, and one declares that "her man would go 
without his supper any night rather than give up 
pulling about these bits of things which haven't got 
no sense in 'em." 

Good writing, drawing, and the study of natural 
history, form pleasant evening amusements. The 
taste as well as the capacity for all these things 
develop rapidly by their cultivation. While all 
mere animal gratification may be compared to the 
snow-flake on the river — 

" A moment white, then lost for ever" — 

the pleasure of the intellectual pursuits is ever on 
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the iacreasG, Tlie knowledge of any one particular 
art or ecience will usually inspire the wish to become 
acquainted with other departments of learning. God 
has placed us in a world so woodrously full of 
beauty and interest that the student of nature^ how- 
ever earnest and indefatigable, coin[jlains that he has 
licarcely tinie to get farther than the surface. After 
a long life devoted almost entirely to the study of 
the laws of the universe, the old philosopher on his 
death-bedj instead of thinking he had exhausted his 
subject, or of congratulating himself on the wonderfiil 
discoveries he had madej exclaimed, '^ I feel as if I 
had only succeeded in picking up a few pebbles on 
the sea-shore, whilst the wliole ocean of truth still 
remains unexplored." 

Though we cannot for one moment alter the 
opiuion which we have frequently expressed^ that 
working men themselves must ever be the chief 
agents in bringing about all the reforms we have 
suggested, yet we would not wish them to turn aside 
from any well-intentioned and judicious assistance 
which may be extended to them. 

The best plans which a General may lay down, 
and the wisest regulations he can devise, will ne\er 
win the battle alone, or be a substitute for the per- 
sonal bravery of the men ; but the soldier who trusts 
only to his own courage, and despises the directions 
given by his officers, will find himself fighting at a 
fearful disadvantage. In the battles of the world, 
what is lost at one time may be retrieved at another, 
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but the great battle of life comes but once for us all. 
We must win and conquer now, or all is lost. The 
interest at stake is so tremendous that we must avail 
ourselves of every assistance within our reach, and 
turn away from no oflfer of aid of any kind. 

All do not come forward to the rescue equally 
gifted or equally earnest, but none must be sent back 
as not needed. There are some who so yearn over 
the fallen that they will follow them even to the 
bottom of the fatal pit, and then taking them by the 
hand, ascend with them step by step. Make much 
of these Christ-like ones. No earthly thing will help 
you up the slippery sides of the dark pit into which 
you have sunk, so much, as to feel you have a firm 
hold of some strong, kind hand. There are others 
who, though they remain on the top, are looking 
down with tearful eyes, and are ready to extend to 
you the helping hand as soon as you come within 
their reach. Make much of these too. Then there 
are others who, while they keep on the surface, are 
calling to you to come and follow them. Do not 
slight even this offer. By observing the way they 
take, you may save yourselves many a wrong turn. 

These "helps for the mind" have occupied so 
much time and space that we must defer to the next 
chapter what we have to say about the part to be 
taken by the body. ' 
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CHAPTER VIII 



^' I prithee go, and get me some repast ; 
I care not what, so it be wholesome food."— 

Tamino of thb Shrew. 




E remember spending a few days, some 
I ^ years ago, at the house of a friend, where, 
although there was much to enjoy and 
admire, we were subject to daily annoy- 
ance and loss of time in having to wait an 
hour or longer for the dinner. It was not 
only the simple inconvenience of hunger 
from which we suffered, but in some mysterious way 
the temper of almost every member of this household 
suddenly became so imtable and touchy that it was 
impossible either to do or to say the right thing. 
Oh, that miserable waiting time in the drawing 
room ! we look back to it now as the most weari- 
some we ever spent. The master of the house 
grumbled at things in general ; the lady at him in 
particular ; the children, influenced, we presume, by 
the same feeling which induced the ragged boy to 
say he " liked his brothers and sisters very well when 
there was plenty of grub in the cupboard," seemed 
for the time being to forget that they loved each 
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other at all, and in some way or other continually 
brought down upon themselves the displeasure of 
their superiors. 

One day, when something more unpleasant than 
usual had transpired, the lady referred to it in the 
evening, and as she was not then hungry, she 
expressed deep regret at what had happened, and 
wished she could do something to avoid the recur- 
rence of what was so disagreeable, or, indeed, she 
might say, disgraceful. 

*' My dear," said her husband, " you may put a 
stop to it all as soon as you like by just having the 
dinner ready in time." 

If a true history could be written of the origin of 
ill temper, we should find that having to wait for 
dinner, to eat badly-cooked dinners, and to go with- 
out dinners at all, have been the cause more often 
than anything else. 

The writer of The Poor Man's Kitchen says : — 
*' We have all somewhat of the Tartar Khan in us, 
and after we ourselves have dined, are ready to pro- 
claim that the whole world may dine also. But we 
first. Nobody shall dine with our good-will if we are 
starving. Who can count all the wars, murders, and 
quarrels that have arisen out of this one question of 
dinner — the question of questions ? How many of 
the piteous cases that come before Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell are to be explained by deficiency of food, 
badness of cooking, and fits of indigestion I There is 
no such irritant as hunger and deranged gastronomy. 
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" The poor man especially feels the truth of this 
doctrine. He conspires against the rich because he 
seldom gets a good dinner. He beats his wife 
because with his hard-won earnings she can place 
only bad food before him. He drinks beer, and 
drowns himself in gin, because no meat that he 
can get is half so pleasant. People imagine that 
by introducing the light wines of France into this 
country we shall put a stop to drunkenness. It is a 
great mistake. The French are a sober people, not 
because they drink wine, but because they are good 
cooks." 

We have long entertained the opinion, here so 
strongly expressed, that bad cooking has much to do 
with many of the charges brought against our work- 
ing friends. Experience enables us to bring such 
powerful evidence against " the vile art of culinary," 
that a verdict of guilty could be readily obtained, 
and we only regret that the sentence of execution 
cannot immediately follow. 

It may be objected that in making these observa- 
tions we forget that we are writing for men^ and 
that we have taken our place again amongst the 
" mothers." We are hoping at no distant day to 
have a great deal of talk with wives and women on 
this subject, but just now we really do remember 
that we are writing for men, and we feel if we write 
to any purpose we must think for them as they are 
situated, and not as they ought to, or might be. 

Partly owing to the deplorable practice in this 
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Ci>untry of so many wives going oot fo msA, and 
IcMiviu}^ thoir families to shift fiir tlient9E}i^ and 
l^rtly Invausc whole gangs of wortm^i are often 
l^)u)^)<^ycH{ ntH)n the same works, and are tbas drawn 
i*N rt j^roAt ilist^inoc from their homes, — five wixkmen 
out of ovory nix have in some way or other to proride 
^^iiu^or for themselves. 

Wo «iv tiot surprised when we pass the*^ weaiy 
^>v 5> A\ thoir mid-day meal, and see them eating dry 
iN^svrtd «nd oh<H>so, or cold bread and meat^ that th^ 
>^^o\ild o^-^w tor A mug of beer to wash it down, or 
\\\M tho ^^vight fiiv burning cheerfully in the pnblic- 
hou>v >houlil havo to them irresistible attractions. 

\Vo\v tl>i:^ hanl fare a necessity, we should indeed 
i;\un\^ to hrt\v^ to pi\>ohum total abstinence from all 
u^t-wi.v^tiuj; \hi\\ks lu^ the chief remedy for existing 
xwN. \\ x^ dx^ Wv^t. howovor, believe in the necessity 
> ', -.,,1\ \\v.>vV,iMo fcux^ ; on the contrary, we hope to 
-^.vM\ T/,.^; ,\ i;\\\i V,ot dinner is attainable every day, 
,k.ui uiU il\v^ i.. p'v>\onunt it would efiFect in the 
iu\/.';!v, UM\\\vi\ cuul spirits of these "sons of toil" 

luMv^vl v^t^ " ria.ios' rnions," we would have 
iV.iuoi Tniv^ns. Those would be productive of as 
ioiu U lii^pjMUv\^^ jaul eomtort as the others are of 
lui^viv auvl vh^v\M\l. The Oiiuier Unions could be 
eauiovl va\ at little ev\<t ; p.^haps the 2s. (kl. in the 
[K'Uhvl Uvnv spent, tluU the ivmaining 17s. 6d. may 
l»:i\v» tho hvU\our ot' being eared for by the associa- 
lu'ii ungia aeeoniplish all we want. 
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It has not been unusual of late to hear comparisons 
drawn between the diet of our prisoners and the usual 
fare of honest men. Some have gone so far as to say 
that the management of prisons is such as to place a 
heavy premium on crime. Let us look at the nature 
of this envied diet. We extract from The Pocrr 
Man's Kitchen : — 

" We may take the dietary table of the House of 
Correction at Cold Bath Fields as a fair example of 
the mode in which first-class prisoners are fed. They 
get three meals a day — breakfast, dinner, and supper. 
At the first of these, every prisoner gets six ounces 
and two-thirds of bread, together with a pint of 
cocoa. The bread, it is true, is brown, and our 
lower classes have a prejudice against loaves made 
from coarse flour; but the prejudice is an absurd 
one. The man of wealth regards brown bread as 
a luxury ; it is the most wholesome, nourishing, and 
palatable form of the staff of life ; and those who 
begin by making faces at it very soon come to enjoy 
it. Every day a loaf is given to each prisoner, about 
the size for which we pay twopence in the shops. 
With two cuts of a knife, it is divided into three 
parts ; it is then placed in a bag and handed to each 
prisoner, being his allowance for the day. He eats 
a third at breakfast, a third at dinner, and the re- 
mainder at supper. We are still at breakfast, how- 
ever, and wish to know about that pint of cocoa which 
is handed to each man. The general way in which 
the ingredients are mixed is this : — In every hundred 
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pints of the article, as it issues from the kitch^ 
there ought to be three pounds two oonces of oooosj 
eight pounds of molasses, or four pounds of raw 
sugar, and twelve and a half pints of milk. So tiiat 
the allowance to each man, in his pint of cocoa, is 
half-an-ounce of cocoa, half-a-gill of milk, and either 
one ounce and a third of molasses, or two-thirds of 
an ounce of sugar — ^the rest being water. If this is 
not a very luxurious breakfast, still it is not a bad 
one, and many an honest n^n would be glad if he 
could command it for himself and his family- 

" Dinner comes at two o'clock. The men sit down 
on narrow benches, before long strips of table. A 
table-cloth is laid for each'; it is a piece of brown 
paper somewhat less than the size of the present 
page. Upon this the salt, to which the prisoner is 
allowed to help himself in any quantity, or his 
bread, or anything else, is deposited, and after 
dinner he pockets the paper, for he will receive a 
new table-cloth on the morrow. His quantity of 
bread I have already mentioned. It is a third part 
of the little loaf which is handed to him in a num- 
bered bag, and for each meal weighs six ounces and 
two-thirds. The foundation of the dinner, however, 
is animal food. On four days of the week, the 
prisoners get meat and potatoes ; on three they get 
soup. The meat (though not the soup) has the 
disadvantage of being served up cold; but this is 
unavoidable when a great quantity of beef or mutton 
has to be divided simultaneously into small pieces 
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for a thousand prisoners, who commence their meal 
at one and the same moment. Each man gets six 
ounces of meat and half a pound of potatoes. Dur- 
ing the winter half of the year, the meat is beef and 
mutton alternate fortnights; during the summer 
half, it is beef entirely. In some prisons, the allow- 
ance is as low as three ounces of cooked meat with- 
out bone ; but as provisions are probably dearer in 
London than anywhere else, it is worth while, for 
the purposes of comparison, to confine our attention 
to the rations permitted in the Houses of Correc- 
tion at Clerkenwell and Westminster. We shall 
then be able to put the case against the prisons in 
the strongest light. The sufficiency of the prison 
diet will be equally seen if we now turn to examine 
the nature of the dinner on the three days of the 
week, which are allotted to soup, with the usual 
modicum of bread. Each man gets a pint and a 
half of soup. This mess is so prepared that in every 
hundred pints of it there are stewed down two ox- 
heads, three pounds of barley, six pounds of peas, three 
pounds of rice, one pound of salt, and two ounces of 
pepper, with a due proportion of such vegetables as are 
in season — carrots, leeks, turnips. This is the West- 
minster receipt. In other prisons the receipt varies 
a little. At Lewes, for example, every quart of soup 
contains six ounces of meat without bone, five ounces 
of potatoes, two ounces of oatmeal and flour mixed, 
a sufficient quantity of leeks or onions, and a little 
parsley or thyme. At Horsemonger Lane, it is 
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made from pot liquor of the boiling beef, and contains, 
per pint, an ounce of chopped beef, two ounces of 
peas or barley, and vegetables seasoned with pepper 
and salt. At other prisons, the mess is made into 
a sort of Irish stew, that besides containing plenty 
of nourishment, is rendered palatable by mint or 
other pot herbs. On the whole, it will be admitted 
that the dinner, if it is of a very plain character, is 
also substantial, and that no one who can command 
such fare need starve or complain. There are thou- 
sands of poor men who would say that the meal 
requires but one thing to make it perfect, and that 
is the glass of beer which is allowed in the Munich 
prison. 

'' Supper is the meal for which fastidious appetites 
will have least inclination, for it consists of the usual 
quantity of bread, together with a pint of gruel. 
The prisoners, however, partake of this heartily, and 
a little butter-milk or treacle helps it wonderfully. 
If this fare, which is provided for our criminals, is 
good and ample, is even generous, there is this also 
to be remembered, at the same time, that it is cheap. 
It is so cheap, that when the cost of it is mentioned 
everybody will at once admit that the idea of lower- 
ing the price still further would be a ridiculous 
meanness. At the Clerkenwell House of Correction, 
the diet which we have described is provided to each 
prisoner at the cost of certainly not more than 4d. a 
day. The average cost of feeding all the prisoners 
in that gaol during the year 1859 was 2s. a week for 
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each man. We are clearly within the mark if we 
put down 4d. a day for each man. At the Ely 
House of Correction, the charge is SJd. for each. 
At the Salford New Bailey, the daily cost of food is 
2f d. a head. For the whole of England, the average 
cost of each prisoner's diet is 3|d. 

^* What is the inference to be deduced from such 
a fact ? Will anybody say that our prisoners are 
extravagantly fed ? Will anybody undertake to 
keep them in life on a smaller sum ? It is surely 
palpable that if on a comparison with the diet of 
prisoners, the fare of our honest poor looks meagre 
enough ; that if a premium seems to be placed on 
crime by the goodness of the penitentiary kitchen, 
there may be a wrong somewhere, but it is certainly 
not in the system of prison discipline. Surely the 
wrong is not that prisoners are so well fed, but that 
honest men are worse fed. Why should they be 
worse fed ? They pay far more than fourpence a 
day for their food, and that food is not nearly so 
nice, nor so wholesome, as that which every pick- 
pocket obtains. The proper inference is that in 
prisons these things are managed well, while in 
the poor man's dwelling they are managed badly. 
It is entirely an affair of management. 

" There are two great losses which the poor man 
suffers from. In the first place, he has to buy from 
the retail dealer, and consequently pays more for 
every article that he requires. He has to pay so 
much indeed for each item, that a number of little 
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d*^licacie!4 which ht? has to bny fresh every day in order 
to give a flavour to hb food— aach as parsley — cost 
him fur more than they are worth, — cost it may be two 
or tliree hundred per cent, beyond their real value. 
In the B*3cond place, after he has got all his articles 
of food together, there is a gi^eat deal of waste, be- 
cause tilings arc prepared on a small scale. He will 
buy bona with his meat^ but he is unable to tnrn the 
bone to account. Or he gets too much fat with his 
meat, and he has either to cut it off, or to throw it 
into tlm pot so as to spoil the dinner. Besides 
which, in nine casefl out of ten, his wile is a vile 
cook, and would spoil the best of food. What with 
buying \m things dear^ buying what he cannot turn 
to any mOj and having to trust to the tender mercies 
of those culinary artista who are paid to be chiefly 
proviiled by the enemy of mankind , tlie worldng 
mans teeth enjoy but poor practice. The remedy 
for the startling contrast between the dinner-tables 
of the thief in prison and honesty in a garret, is not 
to place the felon on shorter commons, but to teach 
honesty the art of combination, and to bring that 
system of the division of labour, which in manu- 
factures has achieved the most splendid results, to 
bear upon the ordinary economy of human life." 

The ibregoing extracts will give us an idea of how 
the cost of pi*oviding food may be diminished by 
nun^HM's feeding together. 

It very often hapi>ens in this country that for 
many months, and even for longer periods, a great 
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number of workmen are congregated together in one 
spot. 

When they enter upon the work, they are aware 
that they must remain and do the best they can for 
themselves. Now, there is no reason why they 
should not band themselves in fifties or hundreds, 
as it may be desirable, and arrange like soldiers to 
mess together. Some house as near as possible to 
the works might be taken, or, where building is 
going on, the men could soon "knock up" a large 
shed by paying a little for the loan of the materials. 
A large portable boiler might accompany them 
wherever they went, in which sufficient soup for a 
hundred men might be prepared daily. Two men 
should be regularly engaged to cook for the com- 
pany — they would probably be difficult to find at 
first, but the demand would be sure to create the 
supply. They should be well paid, and made 
entirely responsible for the daily providing of a 
thoroughly well-cooked dinner, as well as any other 
meal which might be required. One man out of 
every ten should be chosen as a member of the com- 
mittee of management ; this committee should meet 
once a week to settle all accounts, and attend to any 
business brought before their notice by the cooks, 
who had, perhaps, better be called stewards, or the 
Indian word Khaunsamma (pronounced Kaunsama) 
might be introduced for a new office. 

In large towns we have often watched a number 
of workmen turning out into the streets at t\yelve 
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o'clock, all looking hungry and tired. A feio of 
these men, we know, can take themselves off to 
pleasant homes, where they will find a cheerful wife 
and nicely-cooked dinner. Alas that this should be 
the privilege of only a few ! But what becomes of 
all the rest ? Some go into dirty eating-houses ; 
others seem to have no particular object in view ; 
but the loud noises issuing a few minutes afterwards 
from all the public-houses in the neighbourhood, and 
the increased activity of the people connected with 
these places, tell us that it is here the greater number 
have taken refuge. 

We were walking one day with a master when a 
healthy-looking man passed us. ^' That is one of 
my men," said the master ; " he is one of a few 
among them who do not come back the worse for 
their dinner." Now, what a thing to say about 
dinner, which ought to be refreshing and strengthen- 
ing, and to make every one feel better and happier. 
There must be something wrong here. 

As the workman has only an hour for his dinner, 
he should not have to walk far for it ; he wants rest 
as well as food. We should like to see nice clean 
houses opened in the vicinity of the factories, where 
the operatives could go at once, sure of finding a 
good wholesome hot dinner at a reasonable price. 
A scheme of this sort must of course be made to pay 
its own way, and be left to the enterprise of indivi- 
duals. It might possibly need the aid of benevolence 
to start it, but there is no reason why, with good 
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management, it should not be a successful business 
speculation. 

One thing, however, is necessary to the success of 
such a scheme. The style of cooking must be very 
superior to that which is usual in this country. It 
is said that every department of labour is over- 
crowded, and yet the constantly repeated announce- 
ment, " Wanted, a Cook," proves that one kind of 
labour is by no means well supplied. 

A poor clerk, whose fate it was to live in a small 
lodging by himself, had occasion to apply to a Lon- 
don physician for advice. After the usual inquiries 
and investigation, the physician said — 

" Your case resembles many others I am conti- 
nually meeting with, where the cook is more needed 
than the doctor. You do not want medicine, but 
you must have a well-cooked mutton-chop every day 
for your dinner." " Sir," said the sick man, " I live 
alone, and have to do these things for myseltl I 
should be very much obliged to you if you could 
give me any idea of how a chop ought to be cooked." 
*'Do you think," rejoined the doctor, "that I, a 
physician, could degrade myself by descending to the 
details of cooking ? " 

Now, we are not going to quarrel with the physi- 
cian for his ignorance on this point. Human powers 
are limited, and when the mind is much absorbed by 
one pursuit others are of necessity excluded ; but 
it does seem somewhat inconsistent for the physician 
first to have announced, as the result of much expe- 



rience, that medicine was less wanted than xrell- 
cookftd foad^ nnd thetij wtile priding himself oo 
hia itK>dical knuwlodge, to have spoken oonlemp^ 
tuoiiwly of culinary knowledge, Commoa sense 
would liave dictated mme such reply as this — " I am 
truly Bnrry that 1 have had neither leisiire nor 
opportunity to acquaint myi^lf with an art so much 
ftfFtH'tin^ tlio pulilic healthj and which would have 
cnabU^l mc frequently to help people situated as you 
iwts, but I hoi)e you will lose no time in acquiring the • 
kuowk^d^o which U of such material importance to j 
your health/' 

Oouftidering the amount of iuteUigtmce which is < 
RHiuirwl to make a good cook, it is remarkable that 
the art should have falkm into its present disrepute, 
Tho kind and quality of meat — the age of the animal 
killed— the length of time since it was killed — the 
noil in which the vegetable has grown — ^its size and 
dogixM) of freshness — all these things must be taken 
into aooonnt by the skilful cook, so that the mind as 
\yx>\\ m the hands of the "culinary artist" must be 
vvov at work. 

Since our working friends, if they would have 
good dinners, must in many cases get them for them- 
solves, it is of great importance that they should give 
this subject their best attention. Few things would 
help them so much to overcome the craving for 
strong drink as to have easy access to good hot food. 
Much of the labour performed by them is exceed- 
ingly exhausting to the human frame, and the 
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temptation to resort to the first stimulant is too 
great to be resisted. Probably less than a quarter 
of the money now spent in intoxicating liquors would 
be sufficient for all that is wanted in this way, and 
the improvement thus effected in the health, strength, 
and morals, by the introduction of these " dinner 
unions," is, we believe, incalculable ; and the men 
who will come forward and offer themselves for this 
work will be benefactors to their country. 

The plans we have suggested may be defective in 
many points, but the practical good sense of those 
for whom we write will be able to supply these 
defects. We shall be quite satisfied to hear our own 
schemes laughed at, on this one condition — ^that 
better ones are forthcoming. 

As we are now speaking of matters which affect 
the health of working men, we would refer to a 
particular form of suffering which is not uncommon. 
There are many thousands of men in this country 
whose employment exposes them to the influence of 
excessive heat. During their work the body is in a 
state of continued and violent perspiration. As soon 
as the hours of labour are over they emerge from a 
highly-heated atmosphere into the cold air. This 
immediate transition must of course act injuriously 
upon the constitution, and we have often seen it 
result in some of the most painful forms of disease. 
Few are aware how often these poor men are laid 
aside, and what intolerable suffering they undergo. 



from rheiimatio fever, stiffened joiatSj and otber 
complaints^. 

Health is the working man's capital, and every- 
thing that affects it is of the utmost importance ; 
and thus we have often been mnch distressed by 
witnessing the cases to which we have referred , espe- 
cially aSj by the adoption of some very simple and 
inexpensive means, much, if not all, of the flnffering 
might have been prevented. For instance^ if before 
exposing the body to the action of the ontward air, 
a cold bath were taken, it would have the effect of 
cleansing the skin irom the perspiration that, left to 
return into the body, must lay the foundation of 
future disease ; the cold water would also close up 
the pores of sldn which had been opened to allow 
the excessive heat to escape. Thus prepared, the 
'* fireman'' may face the cold with impunity, and if he 
can go home to a good supper, and will take care to 
have fresh air admitted into his bed-room during the 
night, he has as good a chance as any one of enjoy- 
ing uninterrupted health. 

The prejudice against employing cold water whilst 
the body is heated is rapidly giving way, yet it still 
exists in some minds. The importance of this 
remedy is so great that we would not have it set on 
one side as an " unprofessional crotchet/' We there- 
fore asked for an opinion on the subject from our 
friend and doctor, Dr. Walter Johnson of Malvern, 
and we have received from him the following reply : — 
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" Malvern Burt, Sejitember 18, 1860. 

" My dear Mrs. Bayly,— The popular notion that 
it is dangerous to bathe in cold water when the body 
is in a heated state is altogether erroneous. In fact, 
the reverse is true, for it is dangerous to bathe in 
cold water when the body is cool. I mean to imply 
by this assertion that persons who are of delicate 
constitution, or whose health is feeble, incur risks by 
applying cold water to the surface of the body if the 
body be at its ordinary temperature, and that they 
incur still greater risk if the body be hehw its pro- 
per temperature. 

" In hydropathic establishments all over the world 
(of which there are hundreds, and in which thou- 
sands of persons are annually treated), it is insisted 
that before taking a cold bath the patient should 
heat his body (whether by exercise, by packing in 
blankets, by hot air or steam, or any other method), 
unless, indeed, the temperature of the body be already 
heated by disease, as in the case of fever. The 
object sought in heating the body before taking a 
cold bath is to promote reaction. 

" Let me explain. When you take a plunge into 
the sea, and come immediately out again (which is 
the proper way of taking a bath in the sea), or when 
you have one or two pails of cold water thrown over 
you, this is what happens — ^First, You experience a 
disagreeable sensation of a peculiar kind, which is 
chiefly made up of a general sensation of chill and 
nervous shock. The duration of this stage is only 
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momentary J and it ia succeeded by a [>Ieasant glow 
of warmth and a feeling of invigoratlon, 

''This cooditioQ ia termed the stage of reactiou, 
and it is for the sake of this stage of reactioQ that 
physicians order the cold bath. Wheu a cold bath 
has such ao effect it is always beneficial ; when it 
does not have tluB effect it is aWays injurious, fie- 
action therefore ia the test by which any person^ even 
the moat ignorantj may decide whether a cold bath^ 
properly takerij agrees with him or not» I say pro- 
perly iakeUf because if a cold bath be improperly 
taken its right effect will be destroyed. Now^ a cold 
bath can be properly taken only when the body is in 
a heated state, because if the cold bath be taken wlien 
the body is oool^ it is Tery likely reaction will not 
occur, and the impression of coldness and nervous 
shock produced at the first will remain in the system, 
to the manifest injury of the imprudent and igno- 
rant bather. 

" Why does the previous heating of the body pro- 
duce reaction ? Because a heated body receives a 
less shock, and loses less animal heat, from the cold 
bath, and therefore it more easily overcomes the 
nervous shock, and restores the animal heat, than a 
cooler body. There are other reasons, upon which, 
however, it is not necessary to dwell. Enough has 
been said to show that the cold bath is peculiarly 
applicable to persons whose bodies are heated by 
their employment, as cooks, stokers, bakers, furnace- 
men, and others who have much to do with fire. 
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" But I have as yet said nothing about perspira- 
tion, and you desire me to say whether it is right or 
wrong to bathe when the body is perspiring. Now, 
in truth, it is both right and wrong. The existence 
or non-existence of perspiration has nothing to do 
with the matter. If a person who is perspiring is 
in a heated state, he may bathe beneficially ; if he 
is cool or cold, it will probably hurt him to bathe. 
The thing to be looked at is the condition of the 
body as regards its temperature. * Am I warm, or 
am I cold — not as regards the exhalation from the 
skin ? Do I perspire, or do I not ?' Perspiration 
is neither a hindrance from bathing, nor favourable 
to that operation. 

"It would be tedious to give the physiological 
reasons for this fact. SuflSce it, the fact is undoubt- 
ed, and indeed it is practically acted on in all hydro- 
pathic establishments, which, as you know, are now 
numerous in every civilized country. 

" I believe I have now replied to all your inquiries 
to the best of my ability, and remain, my dear 
Madam, yours sincerely, 

" Walter Johnson." 

We will now give an extract from another letter, 
written by a friend while on his voyage to America : 
— " We are all delighted with our ship and our cap- 
tain ; he is one of the most enlightened men of the 
day, and his general arrangements are excellent. I 
must tell you of some of them ; and first about these 
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friends of youis upon whom you are apt to bestow 
eo much pity, I mean the eogineers and stokem 
I wish you could see them now^ just coming up from 
their * watch below/ looking as well and jolly as 
possible ; they all tumble into a bath as soon as 
their work below is done, and then give each other 
what they caU *a nib down' before they face the 
cold air upon deck. 

'* I asked the captain , the other day, if these men 
drank much beer. * Driuk beer !' he exclaimed j * I 
hope I know better than to iutrust a ship and cai^o 
of this size aud value to men who driuk beer ; the 
best mau amongst them knows he would never ^il 
with me again if he did that.' 

^' * But/ I said, ^ how do they manage ? they must 
want something to repair the waste which must be 
ever going on while they are in that heated state/ 

" * They have/ he said, * always water at hand, 
which has been previously boiled, with which they 
mix a little oatmeal, and this drink they find both 
refreshing and nourishing. The oatmeal is boiled 
to a thick paste ; as the men require it, they just 
take a spoonful of this, and mix it with about a pint 
of water, and drink it down. 

" * We take care that their meals are regular, 
well prepared, and the food of a very nourishing 
quality. Since we adopted these regulations, I have 
had no trouble at all with the men ; they are invari- 
ably healthy, in good spirits, and anything like an 
accident is rarely known amongst us.' " 
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Would that all working men had such masters ! 

We hope the day is not far distant when, through 
the exertions of the men, or the masters, or perhaps^ 
both combined, aU workmen will be able to avail 
themselves of the luxury of a bath as they return 
from work. The few men we know who have tried 
this, have told us that after the bath and a good tea 
they lose all painful consciousness of fatigue, and 
are able to enter, with pleasure and spirit, into some 
evening employment or amusement. 

Again we remind our friends that a little saved 
from the drink would procure all this, and more too. 



CHAPTER IX. 

S^inU niUx all 

" So our little errors 
Lead the soul away 
From the paths of virtue, 
Oft in sin to stray." 
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SUDDEN shower of rain compelled a lady, 
one afternoon, to take shelter in the house 
of one of her poor neighbours. She was 
not in the habit of going there unexpect- 
edly. She frequently went there by invita- 
tion and by appointment; but she knew 
that where so many things have to be done 
in one apartment, it cannot be always fit for the 
reception of visitors. 

The woman left her washing-tub, and kindly placed 
a seat for her guest, apologized for the untidiness of 
the room, and also for having washing about so late, 
which she said she had not been able to begin in the 
morning so early as usual. Her friend begged that 
she might not be allowed to interrupt the work, as 
washing and talking could always go on together. 

The lady had observed, at her first entrance, that 
the expression on this poor woman's face was sadder 
than common. The traces of tears were perceptible 
on her face, and she pursued her work with an air 
of dejection. After a*few general remarks and par- 
ticular inquiries for each member of the family, the 
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lady said, " You are not looking well to-day ; I am 
afraid these washing-days are almost too much for 
your strength." 

These words were commonplace enough, yet pos- 
sibly there might be something in the compassion- 
ate tones of the voice that touched the heart of 
the listener, for she left her washing-tub, came and 
Hat down on a chair by the fire, buried her face in 
her apron, and burst into tears, "It isn't the 
washing, ma'am," at last she said; "it isn't any- 
thing of that sort that hurts me ; I never grumbles 
at work." 

"I have often felt like that myself/' said her 
friend ; " when we are happy and cheerful, work 
passes so lightly that we scarcely feel it to be work. 
It is trouble which is disturbing you to-day, I see." 

" Ah, yes ! " she said ; " but it is trouble you can't 
know anything about/' 

" But I can care for it without knowing it by ex- 
perience ; I care for it because it is your trouble, 
and am sorry because you are sorry." 

" Do you see that shirt lying on the table ?" said 
the woman, pointing in that direction. " John swore 
at me this morning because one of the buttons was 
off; he threw it at me, and said I was the stupidest 
thing alive. Oh, John is so unkind to me ! " she 
continued ; " I am trying to do things better, and 
I have learnt the way to do ever so many things 
since I went to the meeting, but he won't give me 
time. I used to make him miserable enough, I 
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know; for at first I didn't know how to do any- 
thing, but he needn't be so hard upon me. Oh, if 
he would but give me time T 

" I wish he were more considerate, indeed/' said 
her friend ; " but you know it is very trying to men 
who have to work out in the cold when they cannot 
keep their things buttoned, and also very incon- 
venient to them who use their hands so much to 
have the sleeve hanging down over them. . I think 
I can put you in the way of preventing this happen- 
ing again, and I shall be so pleased to help you out 
of this trouble." 

Fortunately the button was not gone; it was 
simply hanging by a thread. " This button is too 
small for the buttou-hole," said the lady, after look- 
ing at it. 

" That 's how it is John says it will never keep 
buttoned, 1 suppose," said the wife ; " but I haven't 
got another button." 

" Then we can sew the button-hole partly up, and 
make it smaller." 

*^ So we can ! I never thought of that." 

" Will you give me just the kind of needle and 
thread with which you usually sew a button on 
yourself?" 

The finding of this needle and cotton occasioned 
considerable delay. After hunting some time, the 
woman said — " I always says it isn't the doing of it 
I minds so much, but it do take so long to get the 
things together. The children gets hold of the 
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work-tbingB sometimesj and scatters them all o?er 
the place, and thea they aren't to he found for ever 
BO long. Nohody can tell what trouhle there is 
to have to do everything in such hits of places as 
these." 

** But that is a trouble you might easily spare 
yourself," said her frieod, *' I will send you a work- 
pooketj made from a piece of dark moreen, contain- 
ing needleSj threads, buttons, tapes, sciesorSj and 
thimble* If you will juet hang this upon a small 
nail over the mantlepiecej it will be out of the chil- 
dren's way; and if you take care to return the 
things to it again after you have used them, you 
need never waste another minute in hunting up 
your materials. 

" This needle is too large," said her friend, *■ and 
this thread is too coarse. I cannot sew a button on 
well unless I have the right materials with which to 
do it. I have some needles in my pocket, and I will 
find one of the right size, and you must get me some 
finer cotton." 

When all was ready, the lady said, " There are 
three buttons to sew on this shirt. I will sew on 
two, and you can sew on the third, and then I shall 
see how well you have learnt your lesson." 

" Dear me," said the woman, " how clever you 
are I It seems to me as if you know'd everything." 

" I had a very kind mother," replied her friend, 
" who took great pains with me when I was young, 
to teach me the right way of doing many things. I 
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remember now quite well how carefully she taught 
me this very thing. I was not fond of work, and 
was rather impatient over the lesson; but the 
button was cut oflF again, and again, and again, 
until the difficulty was conquered, and the button 
secure. If you had been there, it would not have 
been my cleverness which you would have admired, 
but my mother's patience in teaching me. I wish 
you had had such a good mother." 

" Oh, if I had I " said the poor woman ; " if I only 
had, what a diflFerence it would have been to me, 
and to John and the children too. There's my 
poor, lame boy ; he 11 never walk again without his 
crutch. How I cried at that meeting, when you told 
us what we might do for our children as would help 
to keep them well. If I had only know'd it before, 
perhaps Jem would never have got lame, and little 
Susan mightn't have died, and John liked her the 
best of all. My mother never taught me anything 
that I can mind, and I never went to school because 
I was always wanted to hold the baby. The boys 
went to school, because father said that would help 
'em in their trades, and if they didn't get on and 
learn something well, they wouldn't get any money. 
I am trying to learn now, and we do get on a deal 
better than we did; but there'll always be those 
bad years to think of, and we can't live 'em over 
again to do 'em better." 

" We must not grieve too much over things we 
cannot help," said her friend. ** It will, I dare say, 
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make you more careful to teach your girls everytliing 
you can. You have sown your button oa very iiicelyj 
ttod that will be a valuable lesson to teach them." 

A few weeks afterwards, the poor woman met her 
friend in the street ; she was looking much more 
cheerful than on the former occasion ; and as they 
were parting, she said, '^ The buttons don't come off 
now, and Johu don't get so angry. I think we shall 
do Ix'tter after a bit^ if Joha would be but a little 
more patient with me ; perhaps/' she addedj lower- 
ing her voice almost to a whisper, *^ you'd just 
tijioak to him ; he'll mind what you eay." 
** I will," said her friend, and they passed on. 
And now she is keepiDg her promise, and speaking 
to John, Will he mind what she says ? 

** We have heard of a great many strange^ unac- 
countable things, but there is one form of folly 
which has never yet come before us in actual life. 
We have never heard of a father, who had always 
kept his son at factory-work, taking a stick and 
beating him when he was twenty years of age, be- 
cause he could not build a wall. We have never 
seen a man taken off the road, which he thoroughly 
knew how to mend and make, and called "a fool" 
because he could not go into a house and make its 
windows and doors. We have never heard a man 
laughed at, because he cannot make a shirt, or keep 
the baby quiet. 

" With men, it is a recognised principle that what- 
ever they learn to do well, they must be taught. It 
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is only women who are the * stupidest things alive/ 
because they cannot do intuitively what requires 
often as much skill, and far more tact, than build- 
ing walls and houses. 

*' An old writer, when speaking of a house, remarks, 
^ The man must provide the money ; the woman 
must bring the sense/ From a very early age, men 
are usually prepared to earn money, and a great 
deal of money they get, as we have previously shown. 
Masters can easily be found qualified to teach all 
kinds of mechanical work, — the result is just such 
as we might anticipate. Manual labour, or skill to 
any amount, is always to be obtained; and thus, 
for ability and wealth, we stand first among the 
nations of the earth. But here our self-praise must 
stop. How such a fatal error can have taken pos- 
session of a country which prides itself on its wisdom 
as well as its riches, it is hard to say ; but certain it 
is that those who, this writer tells us, are to bring 
the * sense ' to the home, are left to acquire it after 
a very extraordinary fashion. 

"A very large number of the lowest class of girls 
are utterly and entirely neglected, — ^ holding a 
baby ' is almost the only accomplishment they can 
be made to confess to. We get a little higher, and 
we find the girls generally sent into factories, em- 
ployed in laundries, and a few go to service ; higher 
still, and rather more are sent to service, but the 
larger number are devoted to bonnet, cap, and dress- 
making, and needle-work in general. Now, none 
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of these occupationsj excepting eervtcej can do much 
to qualify them for their future duties as wives and 
mothers; and men in servica they have usually 
simply one kind of work to do, and unless their 
ambition is excited, and they are determined /or 
themselves to seek to become qualified for their 
futtir© duties, they may emerge from the house of 
the wealthy with very few correct ideas of how to 
manage the home of a working man. 

'* Women, too, mast bring something more than 
knowledge into their humble duties. The moral, 
and, to a great extent, the intellectual and religious, 
training of the whole human race is in the hands of 
the mother of the family, ' Those who rock the 
cradle rule the world/ has become a proverb, be- 
cause it ie found that the foundation of character, 
either for good or evil, is generally laid in those 
early years before the child passes away from the 
care of the mother. Now we appeal to you, as 
men of sense, and ask you to look around, and, from 
your own observation, come to some conclusion as 
to what you have a right to expect from the common 
run of girls who are growing up around you, and 
who must be the future wives of working men. 
You have, doubtless, long been conscious that your 
homes are not what they ought to be ; they are not 
what you wish them to be ; and we think you will 
not object to go again with us a little into the subject 
of disease and remedy. 

" We will suppose that a young man marries a 
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youDg woman who has been accustomed to work 
with him at the same factory. They settle down 
together, after a fashion I need not describe. The 
husband's wages amount to 25s. per week, so that 
there is no necessity for the wife to continue her 
occupation at the factory. Her home work is new 
and strange ; it seems dull after her factory life, and 
she sighs for her old companions. The one thing is 
wanting which would have made her enjoy it— the 
feeling that she w&s thoroughly competent to perform 
her new duties welly for the work we Ztie is the work in 
which we excel. One thing she can always do, and 
that is get through the whole of the money. Per- 
haps the husband would not object to this if he saw 
the amount spent reproduced in the form of nicely- 
cooked dinners and suppers, changes of clean linen, 
and general home comforts ; but as these are not 
forthcoming, it is not surprising if he takes it into 
his head to reserve a portion of it to expend for him- 
self at the cheerful-looking public-house just by. 
When the children begin to come, matters get still 
worse. At last the pair find themselves so uncom- 
fortable that they consult together as to what is to 
be done. ' This is a wretched place,' says the 
husband ; * I can never get anything I want here.' 
'I don't know how you can expect more,' retorts 
the wife ; * I lay out every farthing of the money, 
and I can't make more of it than I do.' ^ What a 
curse it is to be so poor,' says the man. ' Ah, thaf s 
just it,' replies the wife; *if we could only get 
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more money we might do. Well, I used to be able 
to earn a good deal of money, and I suppose I must 
take to doing it again/ 'We can't go on living 
this miserable life much longer, I know,' says the 
husband ; ' we must do something/ 

" They consult together, and they decide that the 
wife is to go to work again. Her wages will pro- 
bably bring their income up to £2 per week. The 
children are to be left in the care of some old 
woman or young girl of ten or twelve years of age. 

" Now, besides having overlooked the fact that £2 
per week can be muddled through just as easily as 
25s., they have applied their remedy to the only one 
spot where there was no disease. 

" The regular earning of a certain sum a week was 
almost the only correct part of that unfortunate 
establishment ; it was the strong point in it, and 
by the very prescription they have applied to their 
strength, they have left their weakness weaker than 
ever. Both the husband and wife had been trained 
to earn money, and could and did earn money ; 
neither of them had ever acquired the more refined, 
diflScult, and self-denying art of laying it out to the 
best advantage. Their confusion and distress arose 
entirely from not knowing how to expend their 
income ; but, so far from being prepared with any 
remedy for this disease, they have not yet even dis- 
covered its existence. 

" We will now imagine an opposite case ; we say 
imagine^ for though our former sketch is enacted in 
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real life every day of the year, and a thousand times 
over, we never heard of such an instance as we are 
now about to suppose. 

"By the good management of a well-trained, thrifty, 
and clever wife, the home of a working man becomes 
so charming to him that he one day says to his wife, 
' Susan, I cannot tell you how I delight in this 
home of ours ; I quite grudge to be away from it. 
Tou do your work so cleverly and adroitly, and with 
such capital result, that the work I am compelled to 
do seems to me complete drudgery compared to 
yours. I have therefore resolved for the future that 
I will stay at home and assist you in your house- 
hold duties ; if such excellent results are produced 
by one person acting so eflSciently, what may we not 
expect from our acting together ? ' 

" So John stays at home ; he assists his wife in all 
her cleaning, washing, cooking, and ironing. It is 
really wonderful to see how they get on, and how 
beautifully neat everything looks, and how clean and 
tidy the children are. By their united exertions 
everything is finished in an incredibly short space of 
time, so that they can sit down to needle-work for 
hours at the close of the day, and they mend and 
make so rapidly that at last there is nothing left 
either to make or to mend. All goes on swimmingly 
until Saturday night, when, lo and behold I they dis- 
cover there is no money coming in to meet the wants 
of the following week. 

" A mistake of this kind, supposing it were possible, 
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couU net^r last long, But^ after aU^ thia error, 
tlik|iii>liAb)o as it Beema, ougbt Dot to be more so 
thlfi th*t of bringing up women to earn money 
wtthoitl teaching thorn how to spend it, Tbi^re is 
ool tmSiy aEiythidg mere absurd in the hushand'B 
glaring at home to mend the linen, and Durse the 
chtlda^ti, than tn the wife's leaving the horae to earn 
ingea Rfml homo comfort does not depend upon 
Itw aubouul of ih^ earningB, bat npon the way in 
which Ihey are spcut. The one error iSj however, 
wmi9 iimkmw^ than tho other, just because it is not 
m tmMj bumi out. The more unhappy the home 
gb^ lh» lacm Hie wife will strive to earn ; but there 
ii so i^mt timt tho husbmid will ever fall into the 
Q^Oiil» eaifttakc> of stayiug at home instead of going 
to wurk^ Hnu i» so tleeplv consciouB of his animal 
wimt:^ aud that he mmH eat and drink, that somehow or 
other he will porovidethe means for satisfying this need. 

^^ Would that he could feel that the soul too mnst 
he ieil> or only half the object of his existence can be 
accom^Jished. 

^^ He who hath made us as we are, with this won- 
derful combination of body and mind, has told us, 
^ Man shall not Uto by bread alone, bat l^ every 
won! that proceedeth out of the month of QodJ 
A stranger looking on, and observing the state 
ot* the masses of our people, woiJd never suppose 
that the verse we have just quoted formed any 
part of their creed. He would rather have ex- 
peoted to hear, ^ Man can live entirely npon bread 
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land meat and drink; he need not trouble himself 
about any words that proceed out of the mouth of 
the Lord ; they only relate to the mind and the 
soul, and he can do just as well without them/ 

^ Can he ' do just as well without them ?' Look 
at the fevered, restless, emaciated disease-stricken 
multitudes. Look at the ^ seeking rest and finding 
none ' written upon the countenances of every nme 
out of ten labouring men and women you meet, and 
then will you dare to tell us that this living upon 
bread alone (or rather drink) is all that man re- 
quires ? Has not the experiment been tried long 
enough, and has it not ^ overleaped itself, and fallen 
on 1^ other side ;' for when were these over-cared-for 
bodies ever in a worse condition than they are now ? 

'^ ' He that findeth his life shall lose it : and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find it/ These 
words of the great Lawgiver we may say are fulfilled 
in our ears this day. Show us those who are losing 
their lives for His sake, who are living upon the 
words that proceed out of the mouth of the Lord, 
and we will show you that they are our healthiest 
and happiest people ; indeed, the only ones who are 
enjoying anything worthy of the name of a life. 

" We have entered thus fully into the subject with 
you, because we find, however earnestly we may wish 
to see happier and better homes, we shall never be 
able to accomplish much without your assistance. 

" Those of you who have already made the mistake 
of marrying incompetent wives, may still hope by 
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IdDdness and forbearance, and by 
to avail themselves of every meat 
placed within their reach to bec< 
comfortable ; and it will strengthei 
if you will remember in how man; 
that they were never taught theii 
early life you were thoroughly pre] 
" We beseech you to listen to u 
not, except in very extraordinary 
the idea of your wives, and the mc 
children, going out to work ; ho 
may be at home, they can only, in 
worse. We have gone into the cal 
again, — simply as a matter of profi 
any reference to the higher and d 
which ought to have so much we' 
case wo luwo fouud that nothing 
earn bv going out to work can 
pousiito tor the waste and dest 
iMi at luMue in her absence. J 
ouo-soYonth of all the married w 
uri> aii regularly employed in 
Now, if tlio lalx^ur- market werf 
number, it would make it 
and tho^t who muj^t &ui 
ployincnt. The ht 
grewter rtHjuestj i 
would ba I 
uii*rc« of j 
both I 
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to their homes to eat, and drink, and sleep, and 
nearly all the money is spent in this way ; but the 
woman who will remain at home, and acquire the art 
of laying out money well, becomes a customer to 
the clothing and furnishing shops in her neighbour- 
hood, and thus trade and commerce would be in- 
creased. 

" Then how much you might do towards preventing 
the continuance of these evils we so much deplore, 
if you would resolve that your girls should be as 
carefully trained as your boys. Do not grudge the 
3d. per week for your girls' schooling ; and do not, 
pray do not, for the sake of adding a few shillings a 
week to an already sufficient income, allow your girls 
to be early fastened down to some monotonous em- 
ployment which must prevent them from ever quali- 
fying themselves for the great work of their lives, 
viz., to become good wives and mothers. 

" We are not advocating that girls should be left 
about in idleness, we are only saying that their em- 
ployment should never be so continuous and oppres- 
sive as to leave them neither time nor strength for 
acquiring a knowledge of their future duties. 

" We are glad to think, for the sake of the number 
of young men who are yet seeking wives, that there 
are many valuable institutions now established, such 
as Industrial and Evening Schools, where young 
women, who have been previously neglected, may, 
to some extent, make up for their early privation. 
Service, too, has many advantages as a preparation 
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for domestic duties ; and when the serving and the 
served have learnt to take a more correct view of 
the relative duties they owe to each other, few 
positions will be more favourable for acquiring the 
desired information. 

" We never remember feeling so thoroughly dis- 
heartened in our work as when, one evening, after 
suggesting some plans of domestic reform, a young 
wife in the meeting, who had been married scarcely 
a year, said in a tone of the bitterest disappointment, 
*I should think, ma'am, we were good. enough as 
we are for the drunken things we get for husbanda' 
This little circumstance painfully suggested the 
thought of how the various sections of society act 
and react upon each other, and how hopeless it is to 
expect any great reform, unless they pull together." 

We have wandered on so far that we scarcely 
remember whether we have correctly given our 
friend's message, begging John to be more patient. 

This will be good advice to those who have not 
still the power of choosing wives, but to those whose 
fate is not yet sealed we would rather advise, 
by a careful selection to arrange that their patience 
be as little tried as possible. 

The discipline of life will come in many ways, 
and we would sooner it did not come through our 
nearest and dearest relations. We have a great idea 
that even as to wives the demand regulates the 
supply, and when a higher article is sought and 
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desired, and appreciated, it will be forthcoming. 
Oar advice to young unmarried men, then, is not 
exactly patience. We would rather say, " Strike for 
wives who can cook your dintier, and sew on your 
buttons, and never give in till you get them." 



bdihbdbgh: t. cokstablb, 
r&ihtxr to thk qubbh, and to tbb ubitbrsity. 
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